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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street, 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recervea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on anv railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O, as 2d Class Matter 


Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
class newsdealer throughout the United 


States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold,4 8. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 
Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 
Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St, 
Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 
Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 
Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 
Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 
Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, T enn., M. Howard. 
Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 
Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 
Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 
Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 
Natchez, James A. Grillo. 
Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 
New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 
New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 
Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co., 96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co, 
Portland, Ore., B, B. Rich. 
Providence, T.1J. Hayden, 92 Wey bosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, go8 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 
Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 
Sacramento, K. F, Megerle. 
Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 
San Francisco, R. C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store. 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 
Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 
St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 
St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 
St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J. Huntley. 

- Troy, B. G. Wilson. 
Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F, A. Easton. 








Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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*€ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly - 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
aften cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned, Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or’a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 





ROBES AND GOWNS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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@ LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND + DESIGNER 
DRESSMAKER EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC. 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“sr Zz AUN HATS AND BONNETS 
GOWNS 


UMANS—HAT § 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 


. See 
1107-1109 Broadway 


SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 





15 West 30th Street 


: pean: BURGER 


LADIES’ TAILOR 
P A U L I N 





Iss HARMAN BROWN 
HATS 
E AND BONNETS 
4 West 38th Street, New York 





RIDING HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 
47 West 4sth Street 
ROBES 
TAILOR GOWNS 


307 Madison Ave., New York 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 








ME. C. A. SOCHOR 


ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
BEST TAILOR WORK GUARANTEED 
33 East 31st Street, Near Madison Avenue 


Be a oS. DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East 2zoth Street, near Broadway 








ME. JACOBY 


CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 
CORSETS 


Ye 
MADE TO ORDER 


244 Sixth Avenue, near 16th Street, New York 


GARDNER 








MEV. NOEL 
(Late with Felix, Paris) 


Importer and Maker of Robes and Tailor Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves,, New York 


—-*s SCHROEDER 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 


EVENING DRESSES 
10 West 35th Street, New York 











SPECIAL NOTICES 
MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
Work sent for examination, returnable it not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Parsuivant- 
ot-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
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IMPORTER, 
ROBES ET ‘MANTEAUX 
22 East 33d Street, New York 


F. 





1,, Box 66. 
LIZABETH HAWVER ENRY ARDEN 
GOWNS ae te 
Japanese art objects, novelties in silks for 


129 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
CORSETS AND JUPONS 
125 West 56th Street, New York 


ladies’ use, embroidered tea gowns, pillow 
covers, etc., 218 Fulton Street. 


EAUTY anp YOUTHFULNESS 
restored by facial treatment. Physical Cul- 
ture, Electricity—Specialty Obesity. Delicate 

children also successfully treated. Private lessons or 
classes. Muss S. BERGMAN, 54 West 23d Street. 





Me. Marie Euise DE LATOUR 
r LA VICTOIRE 
THE IMPROVED LADIES’ WAIST 
574 Fifth Avenue, New York 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 
ENRY BLACKWELL 


BOOKBINDANG, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. roth St ,N. Y. 
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. HATS AND GOWNS 


TAILOR GOWNS AND EVENING DRESSES 
8 East 15th Street, New York 











TOILET ARTICLES 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 
plications. Continued use softens and removes 
es — —————__ wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
A P A 3 M E R_ mail, $1.50. Orrve RoBART,17 W. 26th St., N. Y. 
@ MISSES AND CHILDREN’S GOWNS ees on 
This month cotton dresses a specialty 
28 West 35th Street, New York 
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IMPORTER 
Spring and Summer Gowns Suitable for the South 
19 East 31st Street, New York 





ROOMS AND APARTMENTS 
OOMS—APARTMENTS 
METROPOLITAN AGENCY, ASTOR 
COURT, 18 West 34th St. Elegantly fur- 
nished suites, single and double rooms, with and with- 


out board. High-class housesonly. All locations; 
all prices. 





REAN & BORSCHNECK 
LADIES’ TAILORS 
IMPORTERS AND DRESSMAKERS 
297 Fifth Ave., near 31st St., New York. 





LEXANDRE M. GREAN 
Formerly with B, Altman & Co, and Stern 
Bros,,now Grean & Borschneck, 297 Fifth 

Avenue, New York. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 





E-ENGAGEMENT RE- 
quired as practical managing housekeeper, 11 
years experience. Catering, balls, recep- 

tions, etc. Good accountant, highest references. 
Address all particulars to G, Room 23, S09 Fifth 
Avenue, City. 





TADLER & FALK 


MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
__. LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 


Fair Women from Vogue 


Being a collection of portraits of ladies of New York, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Richmond, and other American cities, originally pub- 
lished in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, to any address in the United States, 
Canada or Mexico—securely packed in a box—on receipt of price, $3.02, 


by the publishers —Vogue, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 
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MARRIED 


Auchincloss-Mott.—On Tue. , 14 Feb., 
by Dr. Joseph B. Duryee, at the Fifth Ave. 
Presbyterian Church, Marie Louise Mott, to 
Edward Sterling Auchincloss. 

Morgan-Mifflin.—On Tue., 14 Feb., 
by the Rev. Harold Arrowsmith, at Trinity 
Chuch, Lenox, Mass., Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth 
Mifflin, to George Hall Morgan. 

Slocum-Flint.—On Tue., 14 Feb., by 
the Rev. D. Parker Morgan, Margaret Olivia 
Slocum to Sherman Flint. 

Walcott-Archbold.—On Tue., 14 Feb., 
by the Rev. Dr. Greer, at St. Bartholomew's 
Church, Frances Dana Archbold, to Frederic 
C. Walcott, 


DIED 


Brooks.—Suddenly, of pneumonia, Fri., 
17 Feb., John Brooks, in the 87th year of his 
age. 

Jones.—On 18 Feb., of pneumonia, at 
his residence, No. 10 E. 58th St., Mason 
Renshaw Jones, son of the late Isaac and 
Mary Mason Jones, age 77. 

Tousey.-—Suddenly, at her residence in 
New York City, on 12 Feb., Mary Beach 
Tousey, daughter of the late Sinclair Tousey. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Emmet-Curtis.—Mrs. Richard Stock- 
ton Emmet, née Miss Mary L. Olyphant to 
Mr. Philip Curtis, of Boston, Mass. 

Schroeder-Stout. — Miss Henrietta 
Schroeder, daughter of Mrs. Frances Schroe- 
der, to Mr. Charles Taber Stout. 

Stafford-Butts.—Miss Lillian Stafford, 
daughter of Mr. J. Carman Stafford, to 
Lieut. Edmund L. Butts, U. S. A. 


DINNER 


Depew.—Mr. Chauncey M. Depew gave 
a valentine dinner, on Tue., 14 Feb., in 
honor of Miss Emily Sloane and Mr. John 
Hammond. Present were: Miss Paulding, 
Mis; Lila Sloane, Miss Bronson, Miss Evelyn 
Sloane, Miss Marie Winthrop, Miss Beatrice 
Bend, Miss Emily Hoffman, Miss Soley, 
Miss Julia Rodgers, Miss and Miss Daisy 
Post, Messrs. Worthington Whitehouse, 
Francis J. Otis, William Sloane, William K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., Major G. Creighton Webb, 
Messrs. James Gerard, Edward Crownin- 
shield, Robert Sands, James De Witt Cutting, 
Henry R. Taylor. 


DANCE 


De Coverly.—The last De Coverly 
dance for this season was given at Delmoni- 
co’s on Tue., 14. Feb. The cotillon was Jed 
by Mr. F. Raymond Lefferts. The mem- 
bers of this dancing class include : Miss Faith 
Moore, Miss Anna B. Nott, Miss Isabe 
Nash, Miss Ethel Robinson, Miss Blanchle 
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Rumsey, Miss Richardson, Miss Adeline 
Richards, Miss Sarah L. Richards, Miss 
Helen M. Stuart, Miss Edith Stuart, Miss 
Adele Skiddy, Miss M. Hope Smith, Miss 
Anna Sampson, Miss Agnes G. Shelley, Miss 
Margaret D. Betts, Miss Dorothy Schieffelin, 
Miss Florence Bryant, Miss Anita de Bary, 
Miss Agnes C. Adams, Miss Helen Akin, 
Miss Ruth L. Hoe, Miss Dorothy Higginson, 
Miss Ethel Gould, Miss Marion Groves, Miss 
Louise N, Grace, Miss M. T. Gibson, Miss 
Fanny H. Foote, May Downey, Miss Eliza- 
beth B. Brundage, Miss Edith T. Bell, Miss 
Sallie Domminick, Miss Helen C. Hickox, 
Miss Elsie M. Hoffman, Miss May Harper, 
Miss Adele L, Ingersoll, Miss Kirkham, 
Miss Helen Lincoln, Miss Manian P, Lindley, 
Miss Bertha Lockwood, Miss Elsie S. Lef- 
ferts, Miss Isabel Lockwood, Miss Anna T. 
Mead, Miss Marguerite McClure, Miss Mac- 
Cracken, Miss May R. McBurney, Miss 
Antoinette W. Maclay, Miss Maxwell, Miss 
Olivia Maxwell, Miss Elsie Dominick, Miss 
Alice Dominick, Miss Catharine Clark, 
Miss Vernon Brown, Miss Clara McD. Har- 
per, Miss Margie Crane Hurlbut, Miss Adeline 
Fox, Miss Mary A, Flower, Miss Edith Owen, 
Miss Grace W. Powers, Miss Louise Peck, 
Miss Place, Miss Mary W. Pentz, Miss Jose- 
phine Roe, Miss Edith Root, Miss Alberta 
Sturges, Miss Hilda C, Seccomb, Miss Helen 
G. Sahler, Miss Mary P. Tilton, Miss May 
Van Nest, Miss Susie Valentine, Miss Voor- 
hees, Miss Van Smith, Miss Madeline War- 
ren, Miss Bianche Barron, the Messrs. Law- 
rence J. Mead, Irving McKesson, Philip 
Kearny, F. P. Keppel, F. Raymond Lefferts, 
Alfred L. Lottimer, R. T. Lozier, D. S. 
Iglehart, Philip L. Johnson, S. C. Harri- 
man, Charles R, Hickox, Jr., J. Willet 
Hall, Henry H. Holly, Jr., Howard Has- 
brouck, James K. Holly, James P. Grace, 
Robert Hoe, Jr. John Hubbard, Francis 
Grace, George N. Gardiner, Jr., W. L. 
Goldsborough, G. H. Barrett, H. M. Brook- 
field, E. D. Bird, T. E, Bloke, Hall P. Mc- 
Cullough, Dr. H. P. Mosely, William H. 
Maclay, George H. Moore, C. T. Martin, 
Charles E, Merrill, Jr., A.C. Oakley, William 
H. Owen, Jr., Eugene G. Foster, Northrup 
Fowler, Nathan M. Flower, J. Hegeman 
Foster, R. K. Fox, Morris Groves, William R. 
Grace, Jr., Linsley Williams, Thomas Walsh, 
Dr. A, B. Wadsworth, A. L. Ward, Dr. E. 
T. Zabriski, J. T. Williams, Jr.. W. R. 
Thurston, S. Tilton, William De T. Thomp- 
son, A, H. Van Brunt, Clark G. Voorhees, 
Prescott Van Smith, H. G. Thompson, D. 
H. Taylor, Ferras H. Tows, F. Stetson, C. 
J. Sullivan, F. Simmons, G. S. Seward, T. 
R, Stetson, H. Scudder, Jr., J. S. Stout, 
Jr., Henry Slack, A. T. Sullivan, William 
Fitch Smith, N. Welman Shaffer, Jr., Dun- 
can Sterling, G. O. Redington, Bayard Red- 
field, T. C, Richardson, William Proctor, 
F. F. Palmer, J. H. Pennock, William 
Peck, Norman Peck, H. A. Perkins, 
George P. Putnam, Jr., RF. Goldsborough, 
F. Van H. Davis, Frank Evans, T. B. Clark, 
Jt., F. L. Durland, George P. Day, W. 
Scott Cameron, W. F, Dominick, Harry D. 
Cleveland, D. J. B. Dupignac, Arthur L. 
Doremus, Lyman Tiffany Dyer, George F. 
Dominick, Jr., C. Waterbury Clark, Austin 
Corbin, H. B. Cannon, Edward P. Casey, 
W. B. Crowell, H. D. Betts, Cornelius N. 
Bliss, Jr., H. K. Bird, H,S. Borden, G. W. 
Brown, H. C. Brokaw, Irving Brokaw, F. A. 
Batcheller, Adams Batcheller, Blair Williams, 
W. H. Wheelock. 

Fish.—Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish gave a 
Mardi-Gras bali at her residence on Mad. 
Ave. and 78th St. 

Among the guests were Mrs. Walter Lang- 
don Kane, Miss Kane, Mr. and Mrs. Pres- 
cott Lawrence, Mr. Edward Bulkley, Mr. 
and Miss Bishop, Mrs. Luther Kountze, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lloyd Brice, Mr. Robert Van 
Courtlandt, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Bronson, 
Miss Bronson, Mr. Reginald Rollins, Mr. 
Woodbury Kane, Miss Breese, Mr. and Mrs. 
T. Suffern Tailer, Mr. and Mrs. J. Lee Tai- 
ler, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Stevens, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Speyer, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley 
Mortimer, Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Cary, 
Messrs, Worthington Whitehouse, Creighton 
Webb, Cecil Paget, Mrs. Almeric Paget, 
Mr:. Storrs Wells, Mr. and Mrs. Stanford 
White, Mr. and Mrs. Lanfear Norrie, the 
Misses Barbey, Mr. and Mrs, George Bird, 


Miss Metcalf, Miss Bend, Miss Morton, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mr. and Mrs Cav- 
endish Bentinck, Mrs. Astor, Mr. and Mrs, 
Orme Wilson, Mr. and Mrs, Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, Jr., Miss Pauncefote, Mr. and Mrs. 
Oliver H. P. Belmont, Mr. and Mrs. Her- 
mann Oe¢elrichs, Miss Virginia Fair, Mr. 
Willie K. Vanderbilt, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. F. 
K. Pendleton, Mr, and Mrs. Starr Miller, 
Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry, the Misses 
Gerry, Miss Justine Cutting, Mrs. Burke 
Roche, Mr. and Mrs. Cooper Hewitt, Mrs. 
Joseph Stickney, Mr. Perry Belmont, Miss 
Evelyn Burden, Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Baylies, 
Miss Marie Winthrop, Mr. and Mrs. Clar- 
ence Mackay, Mr. and Mrs. Victor Gorchan, 
the Misses Sioane, Mrs, James P. Kerno- 
chan, Mrs. Frederic Kernochan, Miss Euretta 
Kernochan, Miss Spofford, Mr. and Mrs. 
George B, de Forest, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver 
Harriman, Mr. and Mrs. J. Borden Harri- 
man, Mr. and Mrs. Harry J. McVickar, 
Miss Romola Dahlgren, Mrs. Paul Dahl- 
gren, Miss Lily Oelrichs, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Oelrichs, Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. 
Childs, Mr. and Mrs, J. L. Breese. 


RECEPTIONS 


Chapin.—Mrs. Lindley Hoffman Chapin 
gave a reception with music at her residence, 
5 W. 37th St., on Sat., 18th Feb., in honor 
of her sister, Mrs. J. H. A. Tremenheeie. 
Miss Maude McCarthy, the violinist, played. 

Roosevelt.—Mrs. Hilborne Roosevelt 
and Miss Shippen gave the first of their 
four receptions yesterday afternoon at their res- 
idence, 141 East 37th St. 


MUSIC 


Cady.—Miss Hariette Cady will give a 
recital at the residence of Mrs. Henry F. 
Dimock, 23 E. 60th St., on Tue., 7th 
March. 

Tagliapietra.—Signor Giovanni Taglia- 
pietra will give four illustrated musical 
mornings at his Studio, 10 E. 42d St., on 
Mondays, 20th and 27th Feb., 6th and 13th 
March, at 11.15 a. m. Patronesses : Mrs. 
Charles W. Clinton, Mrs. Geo. B. De Forest, 
Mis. Algernon S. Sullivan, Gen. L. P. di 
Cesnola, Mrs. Frank Nugent, Mrs. Alfred D. 
Elsworth, Mrs. Francis M. Gibson, Mrs. 
Frederick Nathan, Mrs. Esther Herman, 
Mrs. Mortimer Delano, Mrs. T. P. Ralli, 
Mrs. Wm. Cummings Story, Mrs. J. Mure, 
Mrs, T. J. Oakley, Mrs. Walter Stanton, 
Baroness G. De Fonteailliat, Mrs John 
Charles Fremont, Mrs. W. Taylor Phillips, 
Mrs. Wm. Edelstein, Mrs. John D. Town- 
send, Mrs. George H. Holt, Mrs. J. N. N. 
Williams, Mrs. Sam’! B, Hard. 


LECTURES 
Elmendorf.—Mr. Dwight L. Elmendorf 


began his series of four lectures at Sherry’s on 
Tue. at 3p. M, His subject was, The San- 
tiago Campaign and Destruction of Cervera’s 
Fleet, illustrated with telephotographs. The 
patronesses of these lectures are Mrs. Franci, 
L. Patton, Mrs. Charles Walcott Parkers 
Mrs. John P. Peters, Mrs, James W. Ran- 
dell, Mrs. Eugene Lamb Richards, Jr., Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Mrs. Charles Runyon, 
Mrs. Charles Scribner, Mrs. William Milligan 
Sloane, Jr., Mrs. Samuel Sloane, Mrs. George 
E. Sterry, Mrs. Daniel M. Stimson, Mrs. 
William H. Stockwell, Miss Mary Van Buren 
Vanderpool, Mrs. John Sergeant Wise, Mrs. 
Charles Young, Mrs. Richard T. H. Halsey, 
Mrs. Parker Douglas Handy, Mrs. Eugene A. 





23d ANNUAL 


DOG SHOW 
Madison Square Garden 
February 21, 22, 23 and 24 


Open 10 A. M. to 5} P. M, 





Hoffman, Mrs, Chester Huntington, Mrs. 
Samuel V. V. Huntington, Miss France, 
Ogden Jones, Mrs. S. Beach Jones, Mrs. 
Francis G. Landon, Mrs. William Libbeys 
Mrs. Charles H, Luddington, Jr., Mrs. Al- 
fred T. Mahan, Mrs. Alexander Maitland, 
Mrs, Pierre Mali, Mrs. D. Hunter McAlpin, 
Mrs. Charles W. McLellan, Mrs. George 
Gelston Moore, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish Morris, 
Mrs. George Livingston Nichols, Mrs. Rob- 
ert C. Ogden, Mrs. William Church Osborn, 
Mrs. George F. Baker, Mrs, John Kendrick 
Bangs, Mrs. John G. Barnard, Mrs. Albert 
S. Bickmore, Mrs. Edward L, Burlingame, 
Mrs. Walter Lester Carr, Mrs. French E. 
Chadwick, Mrs. Adna R. Chaffee, Mrs, 
Thomas Shields Clarke, Mrs. Maturin L, 
Delafield, Jr., Mrs, Cleveland H. Dodge, 
Mrs, Joachim Elmendorf, Mrs. Mary C. El- 
mendorf, Mrs Prescott Evarts, Mrs. James 
M. Farr, Mrs. T. H. Powers, Farr, Miss 
Lucetta Goldsborough, Mrs, Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, 

Morton.—Miss Lalla Baldwin Morton 
gave her first lecture in a series of four, in the 
Assembly Room of the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Tue, morning, 21 Feb., at 11.30, her 
subject being Benjamin Franklin, Patriot and 
Diplomat. Her next lecture will be held on 
Tue., 28 March, at the same hour. Her 
subject will then be Daniel Webster, Orator 
and Statesman. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Mother’s and Babies’ Hospital.—A 
musicale for the benefit of the Mother's and 
Babies’ Hospital will be given in the large 
ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria on Mon, 
aft., 27 Feb. The Woman's String Orches- 
tra will play. Mme. Saville, Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink and Mr, David Bispham will 
sing. 

St. James Summer Home.—Five 
musical lectures, illustrated with the piano, 
will be given by Miss S. C. Very, for the 
benefit of St. James Summer Home. Her 
first lecture was given at the residence of Mrs. 
F, T. Smithers, 507 Mad. Ave., on Mon. 
eve., 20 Feb. The next four will be given 
as follows: 27 Feb., at Mrs. G. R. Mosle’s, 
No. 34 W. 56th St., Music’s Beginning ; 
on 6 Mar., at Mrs, T. P. Fowler’s, No. 39 
E. 68th St., The Opera; on 13 Mar., at 
Mrs. A. B. Boardman’s, No. 40 W 53rd 
St., and on 20 Mar., at Mrs. E. Walpole 
Warren’s, No. 823 Mad. Ave., Music of 
To-Day. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Fuerst Bismarck.—Sailing Tue., 14 
Feb., Mr, and Mrs. Thatcher M, Adams, 
Mr. and Mrs. Allan W. Adams, Miss Susan 
Adams, Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. Dana and 
family, Mr. and Mrs, Robert Goelet, Miss 
Goelet, Mr. and Mrs. Frank T. Howard, 
Mrs. Richard Irvin, Mr, and Mrs, Charles 
Carroll Jackson, Miss Elizabeth Jackson, 
Mrs, J. Pierpont Morgan, Miss Annie T. 
Morgan, Miss Florence M. Morgan, Mr. and 
Mrs, Louis James Pooler, Mr. and Mis. 
James H. Park, Mr. Francis B, Riggs, Mr. 
and Mrs, T. Van Rensselaer Thayer, Mr. 
and Mrs. T. W. Stanley. 

Teutonic.—Arriving Fri., 17 Feb., Mr. 


George Allen, Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Craigie, 
Mr. E. A. Hitchcock, Mr. Edward Keily, 
Mr. H. Maitland Kersey, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chas. E. Mason, Mr. N. A, Ogilby, Jr., 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Souberbielle. 


Rown’s in Town, an acknowledged 

B farce of the obvious and intended to be 

side-splitting variety, started on what 

is expected to be a successful career at the 

Bijou Theatre on Monday. A secret mar- 

riage offers the desired opportunities for misun- 
derstanding and cross-purpose workings. 


The Liars is the bill for the week at the 
Harlem Theatre, and here are to be seen 
Mr. Drew, Miss Isabel Irving and the other 
capable players who made the comedy a 
success at the Empire Theatre earlier in the 
season, 


Trelawny of the Wells, it is definitely 
settled, is to have a successor at the Lyceum 
this season, the play selected for a short 
run being Americans at Home, the play- 
wrights being Grace L. Furness and Abby 
Sage Richardson. 


E. H. Sothern comes to the Knickerbocker 
on Monday next in The King’s Musketeers, 
thus antedating by a fortnight the rival pres- 
entation of this old play, which is to come off 
at the Broadway at the end of the run of The 
Three Dragoons, and in which Mr. James 
O'Neil is to take the leading rdle. 


Mignon, Ambrose Thomas’s pretty opera, 
is the bill of the Castle Square Company at 
the American Theatre. The cast includes 
Miss de Treville, Mr. Sheehan and other 
favorites. 


Nathan Hale, as most acceptably inter- 
preted by Mr. N. C. Goodwin and Miss 
Maxime Eliot, and the others of a capable 
cast, will finish its season at the Knicker- 
bocker Theatre on Saturday night. A like 
fate happens to The Rev. Griffith Davenport 
at the Herald Square. Mr, Herne bas in 
this secured a play that is likely to last him 
for some months to come. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, Her Atonement. 
American—8.15, Mignon. 

Bijou—8.20, Brown's in Town, 
Broadway—8.15, The Three Dragoons, 
Casino 8.15, La Belle Héléne. 

Daly’s—7.45, The Great Ruby. 
Empire—8,.20, Lord and Lady Algy. 

Fifth Avenue—8.10, A Runaway Girl. 
Garden Theatre—8.15, The Christian. 
Harlem Opera House—8.15, The Liars. 
Herald Square—8, Rev. Griffith Davenport. 

K nickerbocker—8.20, Nathan Hale, 
Lyceum—8.30, Trelawny of the Wells.- 
Madison Square—8. 30, Because She Loved Him So. 
Murray Hill—8.15, His Wife's Father. 
Wallack’s—8.15, At the White Horse Tavern. 
Keith’s—Continuous performance. 
Proctor's—Variety. 

St. Nicholas Skating Rink. 

Koster & Bial’s—Burlesque and variety, 
Weber & Fields—Burlesque and variety. 
Pleasure Palace — Continuous performance. 
Harlem Music Hall— Vaudeville. 

Eden Musée — Cinématograph, waxworks, eic. 
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portant concern in this line. 
years, equipped with the latest 


cere purchasers of silverware should bear in mind the 
fact that the Gorham Company, Silversmiths, is the most im- 


facture, they are enabled to offer their wares in the greatest pos- 
sible variety and at the most favorable prices. 


With an experience of over fifty 
inventions and processes of manu- 
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CELEBRATED HATS 


Ladies’ Round Hats and Bon- 
nets and the Dunlap 
Silk Umbrella. 





178 and 180 Fifth Ave., 
Bet. 22nd and 234 Sts., NEW 
181 Broadway, YORK 
Near Cortlandt St., 
Palmer House, - <- Chicago. 


914 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


gpa Accredited Agencies in all the Principa 
Cities of the United States and 
London and Paris. 





Spring 
Dress Fabrics. 


Novelties- in 


Silks, 
Cottons & Woolens 


Proadway HA 19th a. 


NEW YORK. 


Olein Skin Food 


WHAT IT IS GUARANTEED TO DO 


Soften the deepest wrinkles. Remove 
those fine lines from 
around the eyes and 
mouth and whiten the 
skin in a few applica- 
tions. The continued 
use of Olein Skin Food 
will preserve the skin 
from wrinkles and it 
is invaluable in restor- 
ing the muscles to 
healthy firmness. 


CONSULTATION FREE TO PATRONS 
Address all mail orders te Post paid 
OLIVE ROBART, 

17 West 26TH Street, New York. 
Consultation Hours 3 to 6. 


On Sale at LA PENSEE, 403 Fifth Ave. 
and 55 St. Martin’s Lane, London. 








Price, $1.50. 
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ELIZABETH HAWVER 
129 FIFTH AVENUE 


GOWNS FOR ALL FUNCTIONS 
TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES A SPECIALTY 









MISS T. T. SCHNEIDER 
Corsetiére 


Fine Custom Corsets 


and 
French Lingerie 
if EAST 33rd STREET 
NEW YORK 




















Registered Trade Mark 


SPECIAL SALE 
1000 Dozen 


For Men and Women 


250 doz. Ladies’ Hem- ] 8c. 
stitched Handkerchiefs, } each ; 
4% and ¥% inch hems . a ge 
250 doz. Ladies’ Hem- ) 25¢. 
stitched Handkerchiefs, } each ; 
Wand % inchhems. ) “® prec 
300 doz. Men’s Hem- 20c. 
stitched Handkerchiefs, reg. price 
% and 1 inch hems 25¢. 
200 doz. Men’s Hem- 3oc. 
stitched Handkerchiefs, } reg. price 
y%and1inchhems . } 4oc. 


All Pure Linen 


and full size. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street 





Featherstock Farm, East Patchogue, L. 1., N. Y, 





New York 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


‘‘At The Linen Store.’ 














WHITING'S 
PAPERS 
What paper do you use 
in your correspondence? 


Anything may do for some, 


but the Whiting papers are 





now conceded to be the 
finest papers manufactured 


for select correspondence 





and are used by those de- 
siring perfection in their 
Stationery. Nothing can 


be richer than Whiting’s 


Ladies Shirts 
Made to order 
— Fitting 


Angora—a beautiful vel- 
vet finish—it shows the 
writing to the best advan- 


tage. The leading paper 


LADIES 


Goo SHIRT MAKER 


Jom WAL 


sellers in the country all 


favor Whiting’s. 


Whiting Paper Company 


New York 
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Hat is usually a summer cry, that of ‘*mad’’ 
dog, is already beginning to find its way into the 
newspapers, and it is therefore none too soon for 

those who love their kind, and who also feel tender toward 
helpless four-footed creatures, to use whatever influence 
they possess to bring about the suppression of this criminally 
careless misuse of the word ‘‘mad."” . Its persistent applica- 
tion to every case of indigestion or ill-temper in a dog has, 
during these last few years, created a reign of terror when- 
ever a dog has shown abnormal symptoms of any kind, the 
conclusion being jumped at that anyone who came in con- 
tact with him was doomed to horrible death by rabies. 
This misconception was originally started years ago by the 
undue emphasis laid upon Pasteur’s alleged cure for hydro- 
phobia, and it was also in this country for a long time dili- 
gently fostered by a foreign practitioner who, for purposes 
of self-aggrandizement, did not scruple to terrorize the whole 
country on the subject of hydrophobia. As has been be- 
fore stated in these columns, this self-seeking foreigner so 
played upon the credulity of the Empire State law makers, 
that they set apart for his use an annual stipend amounting 
to thousands of dollars And now, although the foreigner’s 
pretensions are discredited, and the appropriation discon- 
tinued, the evil he started still flourishes, for a belief that 
rabies is a disease of common occurrence is tenaciously 
adhered to by all but a very small minority composed of 
intelligent people. The ignorant majority is not to be 
persuaded that hydrophobia is so rare that even physicians 
of long practise have never seen a case of it, nor have they 
ever been personally acquainted with any medical practi- 
tioner who did. 


The anguish of mind which this false belief inflicts upon 
human beings, and the appalling torture it begets for any 
unfortunate dog that has a severe attack of indigestion or 
kindred ailment, is beyond computation. It is no exagger- 
ation to say that the mad dog scare is a perpetual night- 
mare throughout the whole summer, and that the sum of 
human happiness is materially lessened by continually recur- 
ring fright over some dog’s antics. It is too much to 
expect of even the better class of journals that they will sup- 
press all reference to attacks or bitings or other unlovely ac- 
tivities on the part of dogs ; but, if the matter were prop- 
erly placed before editors, and represented as working in- 
calculable mischief to man and beast, they could, with- 
out doubt, be persuaded to treat dog stories from the sci- 
entific instead of as now from the ignorant, sensational 
standpoint. This could be brought about by not assuming 
the misbehaving dogs to be mad, and by never using 
that fright-inducing word in connection with them. By 
omitting the word mad, and confining the narrative to the 
bare recital of facts without elaboration, the report would 
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be shorn of the exceptional and fearful interest now charac- 
teristic of all accounts of eccentricities of deg behavior. 
Individual letters to editors, petitions from associations, and 
reports of club resolutions, beside personal appeal to edi- 
torial friends and acquaintances, are suggested as some of 
the means by which this really important subject can be 
brought to the attention of those who control the news 
columns of the press of the country. 


Apart from the terror to people, and the horrible and 
cruelly unjust suffering inflicted upon dogs, there is also to 
be considered the danger that valuable dogs may be at 
any time sacrificed to this latter-day manifestation of 
earlier, and even more devastating superstition, the witch- 
craft craze. Unless a dog is chained he is apt, in summer, 
to run about and become over heated, or to be affected by 
the fierce heat of the sun, or to have ailments superinduced 
by a continued hot spell. His discomfort may affect his 
temper. In the present inflamed state of the public mind in 
regard to hydrophobia any simplest action of a dog 
affected by heat, or even when he is not so affected— 
bewildered, merely—is diagnosed as rabies, and he is forth- 
with put to death more or less brutally. Instances of the 
insanity of the public on this point may be viewed num- 
berless times every summer season. Eighteen months ago 
a large dog which had evidently lost his master, and began 
running up and down a block in quest of him had the life 
brutally beaten out of him with strips of boards on a New 
York shopping thoroughfare in the presence of hundreds of 
acquiescing spectators. And this ina community, part of 
a nation that vaunts its intelligence and its humanity, and 
which has latterly had so much to’say of the ignorance and 
the cruelty of certain nearby foreigners. 


Any dog however valuable is likely to meet the cruel 
fate of this inoffensive one if terror-stricken persons de- 
mand it, because they ignorantly believe in mad dogs. 
Even if a dog resents the teasing persecutions of boys, he is 
liable to be adjudged mad, and despatched despite the pro- 
tests of his owners. A case of this kind occurred not long 
ago where a boy and his father appeared in court and de- 
manded the death of a mastiff belonging to a neighbor, and 
the request was granted, although the neighbor's wife and 
little daughter pleaded with tears in their eyes for the life 
of the family pet. No effort should be spared to put an 
end to this utterly unjustifiable insanity, and of course the 
only way this can be compassed is to educate the public to 
the truth about hydrophobia. 


As suggested, begin with the editors, and if possible 
prevent running amuck through the press, any more 
wrong diagnosis as mad dogs to the dire misleading of 
the public. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


USUAL WOMAN'S DEPARTMENT REPRESENTS 
READERS WiTH A CHILD'S MENTAL ATTAIN- 
MENTS AND A PEACOCK’S PRIDE OF PLU- 
MAGE—‘* THE CAUSE OF WOMAN” A 
REFRESHING CONTRAST—MARRIAGE 
SHOULD NOT BE MADE A FORFEIT 
STATE FOR WOMEN—DAWNING 
OF THE BELGIAN DOG'S DAY 
OF RIGHTS— 

MANUAL TRAINING ACCORDING TO SEX— 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE FLOUTED AS A FIT 
PART OF COLLEGE COURSE FOR 
GIRLS—SQUIRREL INN—NEW 
SISTERHOOD PROPOSED 
IN EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 


Department, entitled The Cause of 

Woman, published in one of the lead- 

ing journals of the metropolis, offers 
the sharpest possible contrast to the usual run 
of women’s columns and women’s pages. In 
the latter, as a rule, trivialities interlarded with 
more or less authentic information about 
clothes occupies space to the exclusion of any 
serious topic, and, if one were to judge woman 
solely by what the press (which is credited with 
being keenly intuitive as to what all classes of 
the community want to read) provides for her 
entertainment, the conclusion would be irresist- 
ible that she was an acute example of arrested 
mental development. No hint of any of the 
educational, philanthropic, or reform schemes 
which interest thousands of women ever ap- 
pears; but in their stead are padded-out ac- 
counts of the sayings of dear little boys and 
bright little Margeries, and dialogues overheard 
in horse cars, and all the other petty class of 
gossip that goes on among the least intelligent 
members of the sex. It is little short of libel- 
lous to set forth such a department and label 
it For Women ; exactitude of statement re- 
quires that a qualifying word should precede 
‘«women’’; say, fur example, ‘‘some,’’ or 
‘<unthinking,’’ or “ignorant,’’ or other dis- 
criminating adjective. 

x» 

The Cause of Woman is devoted to the 
furtherance of suffrage for women, and while 
one may dispute the wisdom or justice of the 
proposed reform, it must be conceded that 
woman is presented in a more dignified light 
than as emulating the child mentally, and the 
peacock in pride of plumage. To have been 
informed, in advance, that the National Coun- 
cil of Women, which met in Washington on 
12 February, represents twenty-five different 
bodies with a constituency of seven hundred 
thousand, and that its scope is so broad as to 
include the Woman's Relief Corps, W. C. T. 
U., Woman's Republican Association, Na- 
tional Social Purity League, Supreme Hive, 
Ladies of the Maccabees, National Woman's 
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Suffrage Association and National Council of 
Jewish Women, is to gain a glimpse of the 
woman of the day that commands respect for 
her ability as an organizer and administrator 
in different lines of work for the public weal. 
It gives further insight into the excellence of 
her judgment to be informed that the National 
Council is literally what its name implies—a 
council for the purpose of bringing together the 
women workers in various lines of activity, so 
that they may appreciate the work of each 
other, and alsothat a united influence may be 
exerted upon questions of national importance. 
Another object is to enlighten communities 
everywhere as to the magnitude and variety of 
the public work being done by women, ‘The 
general work pursued by the Council as a 
whole includes domestic science, divorce re- 
form, equal pay for equal work, peace and 
arbitration and education in citizenship. 
«x 

The discrimination against married women 
occupying positions in public schools, govern- 
ment offices, and elsewhere was recently made 
the target of some well considered objections 
by Ida H. Harper, who stated that the move- 
ment was defended onthe ground that a woman 
should allow her husband to support her and that 
she should stay at home and attend to her house 
and children. In this connection it was justly 
observed that it is not only an impertinence for 
men to thus prescribe the duties of women—the 
latter being properly the judge as to when to stay 
at home and when to go outside to earn money, 
but that the possession of a husband does not al- 
ways bring comfort and plenty. Also that the 
modern woman largely preferred life in board- 
ing houses and hotels and small apartments and 
the also preferred childlessness of many couples 
do away with two of the standing objections 
to the employment of married women. Why, 
it is asked, should a woman give up a position 
which gives her congenial employment and 
from which she tealizes $50 to $100 a month in 
order to undertake the drudgery of housework 
which can be hired done at for from $12 to $18 
a month (according to locality) when the hus- 
band acquiesces in the arrangement? The 
present slowly growing disinclination to marry 
on the part of capable women will be likely to 
assume greater proportions if along with its in- 
herent disabilities marriage for women is to be 
thus made a sort of forfeit state. 

. 
* * 

At last the much put upon dog of Belgium 
has found an advocate in the person of a com- 
munal councillor in Brussels, who has peti- 
tioned the authorities in the cruelly-used dogs’ 
behalf. Not only isthe dog not a beast of bur- 
den by nature but some of the Belgian peddlers 
who harness them to carts after working them 
are at no pains to provide the poor creatures 
with food, but turn them into the streets to 
pick up such stray bits as they may find. The 
councillor recommends in his petition that the 
prohibitive law enacted in Great Britain in 
1842 as to harnessing dogs to carts should be 
adopted. As this Belgian thinks it will be 
about fifty years before his countrymen will 
become sufficiently civilized to follow his in- 
structions, American tourists in Belgium could” 
help along the needed reform by absolutely re- 
fusing to buy the wares, however tempting, of 
pedlars whose carts were drawn by dogs, ex- 
plaining the reason why. 
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The layman is considerably bewildered by 
the incessant discussion of diverse systems of 
education that is going on about him. The 
classicists, and what may be called the manu- 
alists, have been having a merry set-to for a 
long time back, but it looks as though, so far 
as the public schools go, that victory rested 
for the moment with the manual training folk, 
since cooking and sewing and planing and 
various other kinds of handwork have been in- 
troduced into most of the schools. It seems 
generally agreed among the manualists, that 
little girls must be taught domestic science, and 
in this connection a curious fact was reported 
by a member of the London County Council, 
who is visiting in this country. Referring to 
the great improvement made in the London 
public schools during the last ten years, the 
councilor went on to say that among recent 
advantages were the establishment of classes 
for instruction in manual training for the boys, 
and cooking and laundering for the girls. 
The instruction is not compulsory, but all 
boys above a certain grade may get every week 
two hours of practical instruction in the hand- 
ling of tools used in woodwork, the idea being 
to teach them expertness in the use of their 
hands, and quickness and accuracy of eye. 
The girls may receive twenty-two lessons each 
year in the art of plain cooking, and the way 
to make the best use of the meat they will be 
compelled some day to buy. Apparently it is 
not expected that boys will ever be personally 
interested in accurate information about meat, 
nor girls ever require accuracy of eye. 

* 
* * 

Along comes the distinguished president 
of the first woman's college established’ in 
America with his contribution in regard to lit- 
tle school girls and big college girls and their 
relation in scholar days to the roasting pan and 
patent clothes wringer and other in vogue vari- 
eties of manual training for girls. Referring 
to the growing tendency of educational insti- 
tutes to specialize domestic science Dr. Taylor, 
voiced the following sane sentiments. ‘* Now 
for the life of me I cannot see that the sacred 
vocation of wife and mother differs from the 
sacred vocation of husband and father and 
with all my reverence for domestic life I pro- 
test against any such theory and I say that a 
college is not a place for special training in 
domestic science or anything else. Anyone 
leaving college is in a position to take up a 
special line.”’ Sound doctrine indeed. 

*% 

The reconstruction is shortly to be under- 
taken of the building which is to be known as 
Squirrel Inn, the temperance saloon which 
was the subject of the much misunderstood 
and much misquoted remarks by Bishop Pot- 
ter. The plans are for a large restaurant on 
the ground floor, where meals are to be served 
at reduced prices. The upper floors are di- 
vided into dormitories where lodging can be 
had at moderate cost, and there is also provi- 
sion in the upper part of the building for a large 
assembly room where theatrical entertainments 
will be given for small admission fee. This 
experiment in aiding the poor man to rational 
amusement and comfort will be watched with 
interest by various classes in the community, 
among whom the saloon keeper and the phi- 
lanthropists will be the most conspicuous. 


(Continued on page 118) 
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(Continued from page 116) 

The new order to be established in sister- 
hood communities which it is proposed to found 
in connection with the Episcopal Church is most 
promising as to its far-reaching and beneficial 
results. It is the suggestion of a distin- 
guished clergyman, the superior of a celibate 
order, and its purpose is to be the care of con- 
sumptives, a class of sufferers that is now refused 
admission to nearly all general hospitals. The 
vows are to be chastity, poverty and obedience 
and after the novitiate period of two years 
these vows will be taken for life and it is the 
hope of the reverend father that the isolation 
which the nursing of phthisis makes impera- 
tive will prove peculiarly favorable to the 
development of the religious life. In the 
outline of the scheme medical statistics are 
quoted to the effect that one person in five suf- 
fers from some tubercular affection, and it is a 
widely known fact that the number of con- 
sumptives is increasing year by year. The 
present seems therefore an especially fit time 
for making some provision for the care and 
comfort of the unhappy victims of this terrible 
disease. 


DRAFTED 


BY ADELAIDE LUND 


T came between them before they had been 
married a year, and when once Strife has 
entered she is a hard tenant to evict. 

But Ellen loved Enos and when the war broke 
out and he came home one night dressed in 
blue and kissed her and said: ‘‘ Take care of 
yourself, little woman,’’ she forgave him much. 
He enlisted surreptitiously—having promised 
Ellen he would not go—and she always be- 
lieved he had been drafted. 

Perhaps the memory of those last words 
helped her during the four years of waiting ; at 
least she thought of them. 

No one ever heard her say that she was anx- 
ious, but she sometimes wistfully promised God 
that if he would send Enos safely back she 
would ‘* put up with most anything.”” 

Once she walked to the village to hear the 
glee singers—the clapping, cheering men and 
women saw her leave at the close of ‘* Tenting: 
To-Night,’’ but only the stars understood. 

With the close of the war Enos stumped 
home on a wooden leg and Ellen nursed him 
tenderly back to health. But nature is hard 
to conquer—beside Enos had cultivated certain 
propensities —and after a little bickerings 
crept in between them, and again the vine- 
covered cottage, which spoke of homely thrift, 
sheltered dissension. 

The crisis, however, came with the advent 
of ‘Tom—'twas after all the wooden leg that 
forced the issue. The government, you see, 
ever so often bought Enos a new leg, but of 
course he didn’t want to go on piling up extra 
legs and so it sometimes happened that the 
money was expended in something less orna- 
amental. Now for years the couple had talked 
more or less of sometime using one of these 
instalments for the purchase of a horse, and 
with this in view Ellen had skimped, and gone 
without, and planned far into the future. 
Enos had planned also, but *twas mostly done 
in the shade of the butternut tree while Ellen 
walked to Greely with a few pounds of butter 
and the product of the Plymouth Rocks. Still 
it was really his leg, and when the year was 
come, for which they had so long waited, and 
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once more the United States sent its recogni- 
tion of his loss, Enos felt that he at least should 
have the right of selection in the purchase. 

The night it was really decided they sat up 
till the candle flared in its socket and went out ; 
somehow their mutual joy brought them nearer, 
and once that evening Ellen touched his hair as 
she had when they were lovers. 

Since Enos’s loss she had taken the long 
walk to and from the village alone, and on 
Sundays, as regularly as the day came, cov- 
ered the six miles between their cottage and the 
meeting-house, and no one ever knew how she 
missed and longed for him. If we were only 
as afraid of saying sharp words as we are of 
telling the one who is dearest, ‘*I love you,”’ 
life would be powerfully sweetened to many. 

Before the war they had tramped the dust- 
white, undulating road together. To be sure 
they had frequently quarrelled with reference 
to neighboring hay-stacks and upon other secu- 
lar matters, and sometimes the entire distance 
from Hamm’s meadow to the Smith meeting- 
house would be traced with Ellen’s lips set ina 
straight line, and Enos’s eyebrows clinched to- 
gether ; but these disputes were usually made 
up over the noon-day lunch in the church 
yard. 

On this especial evening, however, all differ- 
ences were forgotten. Yet a close observer 
would have noted in Ellen’s face a sort of self- 
gratulation ; she had brought home the official 
envelope that afternvon. 

And now the horse was only a matter of se- 
lection: Ellen already saw Elder Hamm's 
Dolly peacefully eating apple-parings from her 
second-best pan, while Enos felt himself spank- 
ing into Greely behind Captain Hall's Tom. 
Yet somehow that night neither mentioned the 
heart’s choice, and each retired hugging it the 
closer because it was unshared. Both, how- 
ever, spoke the next morning, and each had 
their say. Ellen heard things about herself 
that she had forgotten, and cried ; but when 
they were emphasized by repeated stamps of 
the wooden leg, her lips stopped quivering, and 
set themselves in a straight line. 

*<It couldn’t have been my tongue, Enos, 
for you were drafted ; but, whether it was or 
not you'll never be troubled by it again after I 
have had my say this once; buy Captain 
Hall’s Tom if you will, but I'll never ride 
after him if I drop dead walking, and now, 
Enos Marsh, I’m through.”’ 

Enos bought the horse, and the night he 
brought it home Ellen moved her old bureau 
out of their chamber up into the attic. That 
night she slept on the truckle-bed that she had 
brought from her girl home, and the scant 
pillow was wet with bitter tears. She did not 
move back again, nor she did not ride after 
Tom, but tramped back and forth to and from 
the village, and the meeting-house on the hill, 
and while Enos drove past her, leaving a cloud 
of dust in her smarting eyes. To be sure in 
those first years he often stopped—a silent in- 
vitation—but she never looked up nor spoke. 

A score of seasons the lilacs under the east 
window lived their short lives and waved their 
plumes and were gathered for the mulberry 
pitcher ; a score of Junes the apple tree scat- 
tered pink and white stars over the neat walk, 
and the daisies nodded and talked. Fat- 
breasted robins hopped fearlessly under the 
open window and strained lustily at half-im- 
bedded worms; and beside the kitchen door 
shy, blue humming-birds vibrated ecstatically 
in and out the open-hearted morning-glories. 
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In the unbroken word-silence of years the 
two had come to step softly, and scarcely a 
sound except from accident was heard within 
the cottage. A _ stifled cough from Ellen 
sometimes startled the sleek white cat, but the 
woman usually stopped long enough to stroke 
her into forgetfulness. 

Yet the couple were kind to each other in a 
way. When Enos sat too long in the falling 
dew under the butternut Ellen carried his coat 
to him, and sometimes he lifted a pail of water 
for her over the well curb. 

One night Enos left the Courier on the table 
carefully opened to the startling head-lines : 
‘¢ Probable War With Spain.’’ Ellen read 
them and glanced furtively at Enos’ face ; it 
had grown stern and determined. The next 
week, and all the following weeks the Courier 
talked, and talked, and badgered the powers, 
and threatened, until ‘* War Declared ’’ came 
to start it badgering in another direction. 

Enos now spent all his evenings at the 
village, and came home late decorated with 
bits of three-colored ribbon that made the little 
woman tremble. One morning he hunted out 
his army cap, and that night conspicuously 
fastened to the strap was a tiny flag. 

«<I s’pose he'll go again,’’ Ellen whispered 
to her pillow, and the low bed shook on its 
sturdy legs. A gleam from the moon shone 
through the attic window and fell on her rough 
gray hair. Her knotted hands were clasped 
and the unready tears of approaching age slid 
down her cheeks into the hollows of her neck. 

Next morning she was broken and old. Her 
sure hand had lost its deftness ; twice her cup 
slipped from her fingers, and twice her lips 
formed a name while the blood crept into her 
face. 

Breakfast over, Enos jauntily donned his 
cap, incidentally giving the little flag a trifling 
promotion. He buttoned his coat, a fact 
significant in its rarity, and marched toward 
the barn his arms in straight lines and with his 
fingers carefully pressed to the seams of his 
trousers. Nothing of this was lost on Ellen ; 
helpless conviction settled into her heart. She 
hesitated, then in desperation followed and 
crouched behind a friendly wheelbarrow. Enos 
stood in the middle of the hay-strewn floor 
grasping an old musket. His lips were com- 
pressed, and his nostrils dilated ; from shoul- 
der to hip, to floor, to hip, to shoulder, the 
musket rapidly shifted in response to silent 
orders. Finally the old soldier's lips parted. 
‘Wheel! Charge!’’ he yelled, and with set 
jaws and gleaming eyes the veteran obeyed. 
Straight toward the frightened cow who, 
strained at her stanchion, but to no purpose ; 
like the gallant Six Hundred he faltered not ; 
with clubbed musket he closed with the enemy. 

Ellen trembled into the field. Her lean 
hand reached for the musket. 

** Don’t, Enos, don’t.”’ 

Then the old barn listened wistfully to a 
woman’s sobs. Memories long stored among 
the rafters looked down—her hair had been 
brown when they were put away, and she was 
pretty and all that. A stray sunbeam stole 
across her face and pityingly softened the care- 
lines. 

*¢ Don’t go Enos, I can’t bear it again.’’ 

Enos’ shrewd eyes twinkled. «I'll have to 
if I'm drafted,’’ he made answer, as he re- 
adjusted the wooden leg. 

‘* Promise, Enos, promise ; we ain’t got so 
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(Continued trom page 118) 
Enos lifted her to her feet. 
‘Don’t do that, Ellen. I won't—if——"’ 
‘¢ Any time you say, Enos.”’ 
Together they harnessed Tom, and Enos 
helped Ellen into the wagon. 
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PEARL TULLE AND WHITE SATIN SO COMBINED 
AS TO MAKE A NOTABLE COSTUME—PALE 
BLUE IN MOUSSELINE DE SOIE AND SATIN 
—BRUSSELS NET EFFECTIVE FOIL FOR 
HANDSOME JEWELS—NEW YORK EM- 
BROIDERERS NOW EQUAL THE 
LONG AND FAR FAMED NEEDLE- 
WOMEN OF PARIS 


He Charity Ball of 1899 not only recov- 
ered its old prestige socially, but in 
the natural sequence of things the 

dress there bore its old-time cachet of elegance 
combined with smartness. Fashions change 
and years pass, but the charm of wearing their 
jewels and their ball gowns with ineffable grace 
and ease, never forsake women bred to the 
custom. 





EFFECT OF FACING-TWO-WAYS 
PLISSE SKIRTS 


BEAUTIFUL 


One of the smartest gowns, as well a vision 
of beauty, was a fairy mixture of pearls, tulle 
and white satin. The choicest satin Duchesse 
—oyster white—formed the foundation of skirt 
and bodice, the latter décolleté, draped with 
tulle en bébé with superimposed tulle wrought 
into a lovely lace design, executed in pearls— 
the finest of seed pearls as well as those oblong 
pearls so much used in art embroidery on full 
dress gowns. A pointed apron of tulle and 
pearl embroidery to match, drawn like a shield 
over the figure, was so attached that it joined 
the bodice like a cuirasse, then swept up to 
nothing in the centre of the back. The edge 
of this apron had a lace finish of scallops, but 
wrought with pearls, and from this exquisite 
border dropped a fringe of pearls. The long 
train was a dream of beauty as it rippled be- 
neath. First came the Duchesse satin skirt 
with its five rows of white mousseline ruffles 
edged with white satin ribbon, finely plisséd, 
finishing the bottom. Over this skirt one of 
tulle pliss¢, from right to left of its whole 
length. Above this, another skirt of tulle, 
plissé also, but from left to right. Then from 
beneath the pearl fringe of the apron front fell 
a deep train flounce of tulle plissé, ruched on 
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the edge. Indescribable is the beauty of this 
studied mass of filmy drapery. While gliding 
along it riveted the attention by its ideal grace 
of motion, in the manner of a summer cloud 
sailing languorously by, fascinating the eye un- 
til lost to sight. A hasty glance at the retreat- 
ing figure revealed the great beauty of her 
perfect neck, with windings of tulle over both 
shoulders, and a scarf ringed below over the 
right arm, while on the left a superb bunch of 
mauve orchids, seemed, indeed, a royal insig- 
nia conferred because of her beauty. She 
passed out of sight. 


SILVER EMBROIDERY ON BLUE SATIN 


Among the multitudes of ball gowns one in 
pale blue stood out from the mass in the charm 
of its beautiful conception. Long train skirts 
of blue mousseline de soie overlapping plissés 
of silver edged by a cord falling three deep in 
places and five in others, over a foundation of 
the same colored satin evidently. An over- 
dress or princesse tunic décolleté of crépe de 
chine, having long lace branches of leaves and 
flowers embroidered in silver in part formed a 
complete design from the tunic edge to décol- 
letage. The finish on the, bottom being lace 
leaves forming the base of the branches depend- 
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ing was a blue-and-silver chenille fringe, the 
silver in oval drops. The left sides of the 
tunic was caught up by a huge cluster of pink 
pond lilies with their great green leaves. A 
half wreath of these same lilies crossed over 
the right shoulder half-way across the bust. 
The decolletage was cut very low so as to per- 
mit of a deep insetting of blue tulle of several 
thicknesses, most artistically cressed both front 
and back, enshrouding the neck in a bewitch- 
ing way. Above the long white gloves, 
dropped on each arm a scarf of blue tulle, 
while over the right shoulder a second scarf ap- 
peared, but was‘caught to the bodice at both 
ends with a round diamond: brooch. For 
coiffure, two pond lilies and buds, posed with a 
ravishing becomingness in the soft waves of her 
raven hair turned from the face in the usual 
modish way. 

Through the crowds in constant motion 
passed a bewildering mass of gowns in all col- 
ors, of all materials, and representing the whole 
gamut of dressmaking. Gowns sumptuous, 
gorgeous, extravagant, gowns indifferent, hid- 
eous, pretentious. Gowns dashing, gowns 
modest. Some symphonies of color, many 
excruciating discords. Successes, failures, 
visions of beauty, horrible nightmares of ugli- 
ness, while the smart and ultra smart exam- 
ples, beyond praise as they were, never are 






found as thick or numerous as the sands of the 
sea. Their number kept up the usual average 
found in large assemblies, and it would be go- 
ing too far to ask for more. 


DETAILS OF AN EFFECTIVE BLACK COSTUME 


That black gowns of chantilly, Brussels net 
and chenille-wrought nets carry their success 
as triumphantly as ever, is not to be wondered 
at since the women who wear them look so 
entrancingly lovely in them. Those who have 
rare parures of jewels ought to make it a 
point to never be without so capital a foil. 
An extremely pretty model requires a soft 
black satin merveilleux skirt en demi-traine 
having three taffeta flounces accordion-plaited 
for inside finish. Then falls a plain Brussels 
net skirt having two narrow plissé net ruffles 
onthe bottom. This gives the proper support 
as well as transparency to the outside skirt, 
which defines the figure until the knee is 
reached, when it flares out bordered by seven 
narrow net plissés each bordered top and bot- 
tom by narrow black satin ribbon, care having 
been taken to turn the tops into a narrow 
heading when the little flounces were put on 
and having them show beneath the edge of 
each upper one, and so on. This adds very 


much to the flare which is so desirable on the 
bottom of all transparent skirts. Every little 
wrinkle and crinkle is of moment, for in them 
lies the great charm of the rippling crush. For 
bodice, a décolletage quite low, with double 
net bebe drapery. A black satin belt of the 
finest, softest French ribbon tacked on so that 
a smart bow was posed on the left, the ribbon 
meeting in the back, where the bodice fastens 
(as a very great many now do), but rising into 
a pointed corselet, the ends drawn up so close 
together that they fasten at the décolletage. 
This gives a charming line to the back. Very 
simple are the sleeves, nothing but a black 
tulle drapery tacked to a bit of satin ribbon 
under the arm and tied into a butterfly bow over 
the shoulder where a jeweled grasshopper is 
pinned through the centre. On the lefta scarf 
of tulle alone crosses the shoulder, but two 
glorious American beauty roses and buds give 
a wealth of color as they lie high up on the 
décolletage and stamp the gown with a smartness 
beyond description. 


HAND-WROUGHT EMBROIDERIES IN PALE GRAY 
CLOTH 


There never were such wondrous hand- 
wrought embroideries possible as certain master 
purveyors complete in their workrooms for the 


exclusive dressmaking establishments of thi 
Ss 
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city. Time was, and recently, when all such 
work had to be done in France; but New 
York now possesses the same talent in that 
line which Paris alone could once boast of. 
At a recent reception—one of the last before 
Lent—the hostess wore a satin cloth of that 
peculiar pale gray with a hint of green in its 
tone. The skirt was so designed that its trim- 
ming should be a hand-wrought band of at 
least six inches in width, in foliage and a con- 
ventional flower. This band started and ended 
at the waist line in front, dropping into low, 
round turnings at the sides, and then encircling 
the skirt within nine inches of the bottom. 
The foliage was set in applied velvet a trifle 
darker than the cloth, and veined with chenille 
paler than either, while the flowers were 
wrought with silks, chenilles and steel and sil- 
ver paillettes, the centres cut out and a silk 
net-work introduced. As the under petticoat 
was of white satin, the effect through the net- 
work was very telling. The skirt hung charm- 
ingly, being simply hemmed up on the edge. 
A bodice outlining the figure, embroidered in 
like manner, showed the white satin lining. 
The sleeves were crossed at the top by a match 





band, the white satin showing through. A 
half-lqw neck, the irregular edge of the em- 
broidery serving for its finish, looked particu- 
larly well against a white satin chemisette 
traced with gold and silver. A stock of white 
satin, having three light green velvet rouleaux 
slipped through diamond slides, was very 
smart, the back of the stock rising into two 
points, where it fastened invisibly. Double 
flaring cuffs, inverted at the wrists, were lined 
with white satin also. Belt of cloth—the new 
style of belt, only an inch wide and cut out of 
a complete cloth circle. It is stitched on the 
bottom of the bodice on both sides, the fit 
being not only perfect, but it gives the round- 
est possible outline to the waist, making for 
slenderness always. Some gold or jeweled or- 
nament hides the fastening—in this case one 
of gold and enamels, a green lizard crawling 
over a gold filagree hat, tied with a deep pink 
tibbon, one of the new ornaments so much in 
vogue in Paris. 


GLIMPSES 
You— 


Have not failed te observe that the children 
who are dressed in the smartest way in the 
street, this season, have worn nothing but 
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white. For the lovely little daughte s of the 
house, white felt hats, trimmed with ostrich 
feathers, or quaint bonnets luxuriating in soft 
ribbons and lace, with white cloth coats, white 
leggings, white gloves. How enchanting ! 
Future Harvard, Yale, and Princeton little 
fellows are following their nurses, wearing 
jaunty Romeo caps of white felt, a side plume 
curling frontward, a white, soft beaver’s cloth 
highwayman coat, white leggings, and gloves. 
Noticeable for being dressed to perfection, in 
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this dainty fashion, are the A twins, the 
admiration of everybody for their beauty—one 
a brunette, the other a blonde. 


THaT— 


We may soon look for a change of line 
in corsets. The latest Paris model, not 
yet adopted on this side, is straighter 
down the front than present models, giving 
greater freedom to the muscles of the stomach. 
This French corset is very deeply set over the 
hips when made for stout figures. Slender 


waist measurements are still in vogue, but there 
is a marked increase in the amplitude of the 
bust, which will be sure to be the spring gown’'s 
new bodice feature. 


As— 


Paris lingéres always set the fashions in 
everything comprised under the term under- 
wear, the most prominent makers of Rue de la 
Paix declare for Saint Simplicity. They frown 
down all past complications in chemises and 
night-dresses, and no longer will tolerate over 
frillings or empiécements. Both materials and 
laces cannot be too fine or too exquisite, but 
they must be simply introduced. Among 
the varieties of lace Valenciennes is preferred, 
but fine guipure may be used on night- 
gowns. 


Ir— 

You keep or hire a carriage, wear your long, 
skirted gowns visiting, but if that is not your 
custom be assured you will be very smart if 
your skirt just escapes the ground, providing it 
is well made and well hung, and the flare has a 
little support to keep it standing out in proper 
lines. 





How— 

Many orders are being filled at noted gown- 
makers for crépe de chines in old rose, sky-blue- 
Nile green and mauve, as well as white and 
pale gray, for the February exodus. Exquisite 
cachemires in the same tones are greatly in de- 
mand for Florida and Bermuda's chilly days. 
These have bodices with white silk empiece- 
ments forming collar, revers and a tapering 
finish of white silks and satins embroidered in 
Louis xv and Louis xvi designs. 


AmMonc— 


Full-dress muffs the newest touch is to cut 
a gigantic clover-leaf out of sable, chinchilla 
or dark mink, border it with ruchings of white 
mousseline de soie and have many wide double 
folds as end flouncings, so as to have the muff 
all fluff. On one side there is either a mag- 
nolia blossom, an orchid or a bunch of violets. 
For lining, white satin. Darker shades of 
mousseline de soie are considered very smart 
for this sort of muff trimming—colors which 
match all velvets for day wear. As, having 
on a black velvet gown and wearing a rose- 
crimson velvet toque, the muff trimming should 
match the toque, with a white magnolia blos- 


som on one side. Such a costume at an after- . 


noon function carries with it the latest ele- 
gance. In London and Paris these muffs are 
worn at the theatre as well. 
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[Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and 
addressed envelope for reply, and state page and date. See 
illustrations on page 124.) 


War of shirt waists is now raging: each 

A shop is vieing with the other, and the 
purchasers are reaping the benefit. It 

seems incredible that for $5.75 one can 
buy a well-made taffeta shirt waist in a variety 
of colors or in black. “The sketch shows the 
design. The fronts are corded three in a 
group, tucked studded plait with dainty crystal 
buttons. Yoke back with five small box plaits 
narrowing at the waist. The sleeves are fin- 
ished with the regulation shirt cuff. $3.95 
is the price of some dainty waists made of soft 
satin bias corded fronts, corded stud plait and 
corded cuffs. The yoke reaches square across 














the shoulders, and is also corded as is the high 
collar. This shirt waist is to be had in a 
dainty pink or blue and a charming deep rose 
as well as other color. A brilliant green 
taffeta at the same price is effective and smart. 

A well cut bicycle skirt like the sketch has 
been reduced to $9.50. It is made of heavy 
reversible cloth, plaid inside, and on the bot- 
tom are two deep folds stitched. The color 
is gray, and the air of the skirt decidedly smart. 

Gray tailor-made suit with stylish skirt and 
jacket lined with a clair de la lune taffeta, is 
selling for $27. The jacket is single-breasted, 
cut hip length. with small bone buttons and 
regular tailor revers and collar of cloth. Bou- 
tilliers cut hip length. 

An odd skirt is a necessary adjunct toa mid- 
season wardrobe, and for slushy February and 
March an inexpensive skirt saves one’s tailor 
frocks, and is a great economy. I found for 
$8.75 a very well cut black cloth skirt like the 
sketch trimmed with silk soutache braid corded 
with a fine satin cord. The braid simulated a 
double skirt, and at the top two rows of black 
buttons are strapped across with little silk cords 
from either side the braid. Plaid skirts will 


ever remain popular, and worn with black cloth 
jackets they still hold their own in smartness. 
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I mean the little English checks and sheppard 
plaids in black and white or brown, and 
perhaps grays—not the large abominations in 
all colors—they have been, and always will be 
bad taste unless of that dark green and blue 
Scotch plaid in a soft weave, which is so har- 
monious and stylish. For $11.50 plaid skirts 
can be bought. 

Thirteen fifty is the price of a particularly 
smart skirt like the sketch, black and white 
checks with a hair line of red forming a big 
plaid. 

Bath robes are now very inexpensive. Eider- 
down of good quality in plain or striped for 
men are from $2.75 to $5. 

Bath robes for women of either pink, blue, 
gray, red or violet eider-down, are on sale for 
$2.95, and are pretty and dainty bound with 
ribbon. They have flare sleeves with a deep 
turn-over cuff. A heavy wool cord and tassel 
belts in the waist, and a deep collar forms a 
sailor in the back. Pretty Renaissance scarfs 
are to be had for $2.95 each. 

A new lot of satin antique has just been dis- 
played, and is charming in Persian design and 
coloring. The solid colors are also pretty with 
smal] white squares outlined in black. Effect- 
ive tea jackets could be charmingly made of 
this material. The price is $3 a yard. 

Silver hair brushes are now as inexpensive as 
$1.75 apiece. 

The sketch shows little sets of three safety 
pins in gold with an amethyst set in the top, 
$7.50 and $9 fora set. They are very smart, 
pinning the back of skirts together. Larger 
size are $5.50 each. When light, gauzy ma- 
terial is worn, I think we shall find something 
of this sort very necessary as well as attractive. 
The imitation of French gilt can be bought 
much cheaper. 

Glazed porcelain jardiniéres are selling for 
50 cents a piece ; medium-sized, and in faint 
green, deep claret and yellow coloring. Very 
large size are $1.25, and umbrella stands in 
the same ware are $1.95. 

Sofa pillows are also offered at absurdly low 
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prices, and Turkish embroideries are greatly 
reduced. 

A very new and pretty ribbon comes in a 
changeable taffeta and has a white silk fringe 
corded with white above the fringe. Price 43. 
cents a yard and about four inches wide. 

Exquisite is a broad white gros-grain sash 
ribbon over which are scattered pink roses and 
green leaves ; price $3.15 a yard. 

For trimming, a narrow ribbon (about 2 4 
inches in width) comes in a variety of shades 
with an embroidered edge of tiny rosebuds 
carrying out the outline of the flowers at the 
edge of the ribbon. Price 58 cents a yard. 
Broad white ribbon scattered with shadowy 
roses and leaves, $1.55 a yard. 

In Japanese bronze a tall urn on a pedestal 
has been reduced to $15, for either a lamp or 
palm it would be very appropriate and hand- 
some. 

Antique silver Chinese card-cases for men, 
very narrow and flat, with raised rope design 
and enameled corners—just a touch of red— 
are to be had one at $15 and one $13. 

Chinese belt buckles in French gilt, narrow 
and long and very unusual-looking are $5 ; a 
very grotesque one of twisted dragons is $10. 
In filagree set with amethysts, a belt buckle 
or coat clasp can be had for $2.50 ; the design 
is good, and the same thing in gold with real 




















stones is $75. An enameled clasp for $2.50 
is also smart and desirable. 

Very handsome is a card-case made of a 
rare piece of antique Chinese embroidery with 
stunning dead gold corners studded with jewels 
and lined with soft leather; price $50. Pear! 
bracelet consisting of a bangle set all around 
with good-sized pearls, $50. 

Bead curtains will always remain popular, 





and in some of the white greens and dark blues 
are remarkably smart; $5.98 is the price of 
these very lovely ones. The cheaper grades 
are also attractive, and for $1 a curtain of 
bamboo string, together with beads has a style 
all its own. The rice seed curtains dyed red 
are also effective where one wants only a 
shadow of a curtain, and are sold for $1.20 
apiece. 
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Afternoon tea cups in Japanese blue are as 
cheap as 10 cents apiece, and plates with a 
lovely chrysanthemum design in deep cobalt 
blue are 10, 20 and 40 cents apiece. A 
dainty stock and cravat of white chiffon caught 
my eye as I passed a counter covered with 
neck fixings. It wasso simple and smart, and 
at the same time inexpensive— $1.88 was the 
price. 


The sketch shows a new and graceful way 
of wearing a chiffon fichu loosely draped 
about the shoulders down over the arm, made 
with full ruffles at the bottom knotted at the 
bust, and hanging ends. 

A lovely silk gauze, with accordion-plaited 
plissé, is $7. Those made of point d’esprit 
come from $8.50 up, according to quality. 


VERY— 

Striking and smart looking are tall athletic 
girls gliding along in their cloth suits made 
with long-skirted basques. Little women are 
showing good taste, as well as good sense, by 
adhering to their short jackets and Etons. 
They seem to have, one and all, learned the 
fine distinction of limitation in dress and the 
value of it when well! put to practice, 
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Wish bread and butter and cake clippers 
or tongs were in general use over here as they 
are at London five-o’clocks. Once a glove is 
smudged by an edible, it is only fit to throw 
away. These clippers of gold or silver are, 
besides, so very ornamental a part of the serv- 
ice. Silversmiths should take this hint, as 
everybody will be asking for them presently. 
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Sal) WHAT THEY READ ig 


THE CRUISE OF THE 
CACHALOT 


BY FRANK T. BULLEN, FIRST MATE. 
PLETON AND COMPANY 


Sea story, with sperm whale fishing 
A as its topic, is sufficiently rare to 
have attracted attention however in- 
differently the narrative may have been pre- 
sented ; but when, as in the present instance, 
the author, although disclaiming any literary 
ability, presents his marvelous tales of en- 
counters with leviathans of the deep, force- 
fully and with, apparently, unconscious 
dramatic effect, the result is a strong and 
fascinating tale of adventure, in which cour- 
age, endurance, skill, agility and all the other 
qualities that have enabled man to prove his 
title to domination over the earth, are given 
full play on a grandly set stage of action. In 
a frail bark on a limitless waste of cruel sea, 
man goes fearlessly out to battle with a mon- 
ster. The first experience of the author in 
whale fishing—actual warfare, he aptly calls it 
—threw him into a panic at first, but he had 
no time to nurse his fears. Roused from 
sleep, he was hurried into a boat, and ordered 
by his chief, the mate, not to look ahead : 
‘6 ] said as cheerfully as I could, ‘All right, 
sir,’ trying to look unconcerned, telling my- 
self not to be a coward, and all sorts of things ; 
but the cold truth is that I was scared almost 
to death because I didn’t know what was 
coming. However, I did the best thing 
under the circumstances, obeyed orders and 
looked steadily astern, or up into the bronzed 
impassive face of my chief, who towered 
above me, scanning with eagle eyes the sea 
ahead. The other boats were coming flying 
along behind us, spreading wider apart as 
they came, while in the bows of each stood 
the harpooner with his right hand on his first 
iron, which lay ready, pointing over the bow 
in a raised fork of wood called the ‘crutch,’ 


D, AP- 


* * * 


«Stand up, Louey,’ the mate murmured 
softly. 1 only just stopped myself in time 
from turning my head to see why the order 
was given, Suddenly there was a bump, at 
the same moment the mate yelled, ‘Give’t 
to him, Louey, give’t to him!’ and to me, 
‘Haul that main sheet, naow haul, why 
don’t ye?’ I hauled it flat aft, and the boat 
shot up into the wind, rubbing sides as she 
did so with what to my troubled sight seemed an 
enormous mass of black india-rubber floating. 
As we crawled up into the wind, the whale 
went into convulsions befitting his size and 
energy. He raised a gigantic tail on high, 
threshing the water with deafening blows, 
rolling at the same time from side to side 
until the surrounding sea was white with 
froth. I felt in an agony lest we should be 
crushed under one of those fearful strokes, for 
Mr, Count appeared to be oblivious of possi- 
ble danger, although we seemed to be now 
drifting back on to the writhing leviathan. 
In the agitated condition of the sea, it was a 
task of no ordinary difficulty to unship the 
tall mast, which was of course the first thing 
to be done. After a desperate struggle, and 
a narrow escape from falling overboard of one 
of the men, we got the long ‘stick,’ with the 
sail bundled around it, down and ‘fleeted ’ 
aft, where it was secured by the simple means 
of sticking the ‘ heel ’ under the after thwart, 
two-thirds of the mast extending out over the 
stern. Meanwhile, we had certainly been in 
a position of the greatest danger, our immu- 
nity from damage being unquestionably due 
to anything but precaution taken to avoid it. 

‘¢ By the time the oars were handled, and 
the mate had exchanged places with the har- 
pooner, our friend the enemy had ‘ sounded,’ 
that is, he had gone below for a change of 
scene, marveling no doubt what strange 
thing had befallen him. Agreeably to the 
accounts which I, like most boys, had read 
of the whale fishery, I looked for the rushing 
of the line around the loggerhead (a stout 
wooden post built into the boat aft), to raise a 
cloud of smoke with occasional bursts of 
flame; so as it began to slowly surge around 
the post, I timidly asked the harpooner 
whether I should throw any water on it. 





* Wot for?’ growled he, as he took a couple 
more turns with it. Not knowing ‘what 
for,’ and hardly liking to quote my authori- 
ties here, I said no more, but waited events. 
*Hold him up, Louey, hold him up, cain’t 
ye?” shouted the mate, and to my horror, 
down went the nose of the boat almost under 
water, while at the mate’s order everybody 
scrambled aft into the elevated stern sheets. 

‘** The line sang quite a tune as it was grudg- 
ingly allowed to surge around the loggerhead, 
filling one with admiration at the strength 
shown by such asmall rope. This sort of 
thing went on for about twenty minutes, in 
which time we quite emptied the large tub 
and began on the smallone. As there was 
nothing whatever for to do while this was go- 
ing on, I had ample leisure for observing the 
little game that was being played about a 
quarter of a mile away. Mr. Cruce, the 
second mate, had got a whale and was doing 
his best to kill it; but he was severely handi- 
capped by his crew, or rather had been, for 
two of them were now temporarily incapable 
of either good or harm. They had gone 
quite ‘ batchy ° with fright, requiring a not too 
gentle application of the tiller to their heads 
in order to keep them quiet, The remedy, if 
rough, was effectual, for ‘the subsequent pro- 
ceedings interested them no more.’ Conse- 
quently his mancuvres were not so well or 
rapidly executed as he, doubtless, could have 
wished, although his energy in lancing the 
whale was something to admire and remem- 
ber. Hatless, his shirt tail out of the waist 
of his trousers streaming behind him like a 
banner, he lunged and thrust at the whale 
alongside of him, as if possessed of a destroy- 
ing devil, while his half articulate yells of 
rage and blasphemy were audible even to us. 

‘Suddenly our boat fell backward from its 
‘slantindicular’ position with a jerk, and the 
mate immediately shouted, ‘ Haul I‘ne, there! 
look lively, now | you—so on, etcetera, etcet- 
era’ (he seemed to invent new epithets on 
every occasion), The line came in hand over 
hand, and was coiled in a wide heap in the 
stern sheets, for silky as it was, it could not 
be expected in its wet state to lie very close. 
As it came flying in the mate kept a close 
gaze upon the water immediately beneath us, 
apparently for the first glimpse of our antago- 
nist. When the whale broke water, how- 
ever, he was some distance off, and apparently 
as quiet asalamb. Now, had Mr. Count 
been a prudent or less ambitious man, our 
task would doubtless have been an easy one, 
or comparatively so; but, being a little over- 
grasping, he got us all into serious trouble. 
We were hauling up to our whale in order to 
lance it, and the mate was standing, lance in 
hand, only waiting to get near enough, when 
up comes a large whale right alongside of our 
boat, so close, indeed, that I might have 
poked my finger in his little eye, if I had 
chosen. The sight of that whale at liberty, 
and calmly taking stock of us like that, was 
too much for the mate. He lifted his lance 
and hurled it at the visitor, in whose broad 
flank it sank, like a knife into butter, right 
up to the pole hitches. The recipient disap- 
peared like a flash, but before one had time 
to think, there was an awful crash beneath 
us, and the mate shot up into the air like a 
bomb from a mortar. He came down ina 
sitting posture on the mast-thwart; but as he 
fell, the whole framework of the boat col- 
lapsed like a derelict umbrella. Louis quietly 
chopped the line and severed our connection 
with the other whale, while in accordance 
with our instructions we drew each man his 
oar across the boat and lashed it firmly down 
with a piece of line spliced to each thwart for 
the purpose. This simple operation took but 
a minute, but before it was completed we 
were all up to our necks in the sea.’” 


The combats and experiences with whales 
are numerous throughout the narrative, be- 
sides which daily life on deck and a gl'mpse 
of Jack on shore, are given space. 








Notices of any kind, and all corre- 
spondence, should be addressed Vogue, 
3 West 20th Street, New York, and not 
personally. 
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ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


THE KEY OF THE HOLY HOUSE: A ROMANCE 
OF OLD ANTWERP. BY ALBERT LEE. AP- 
PLETON’S TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY 
(NEw york, 1899) 


He scene of this story is laid in Ant- 
I werp at the period when the Low 
Countries were writhing under the 
iron heel of Spain. Don Luis de Requesceus, 
the most humane of all Spanish viceroys, who 
gave the oppressed permission to oppose force 
with force when he found himself powerless 
to restrain his brutal soldiery, has just suc- 
ceeded the wolfish Duke of Alva, We are 
introduced to the teirors of the Inquisition, 
and the hero makes it his business to get the 
best of the myrmidons of the Holy Office. 
He succeeds in this laudable attempt by means 
of a master key that he finds, and he is 1e- 
sponsible for some profuse blood-letting among 
the Spanish tyrants. The Holy House is the 
home of the Inquisition, and the key enables 
the hero to overreach and checkmate the 
Familiars at his greatest need. He rescues 
the heroine and sends her to England, in 
spite of the machinations of his villainous 
rival, the nephew of the Spanish viceroy. 
We are present at the destruction of a Spanish 
fleet by the Beggars of the Sea, and are then 
taken to England to the court of the Virgin 
Queen, where the traitor receives his deserts 
and all ends happily. 


OUR COUNTRY’S FLAG AND THE FLAGS OF 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, BY EDWARDS HOL- 
DEN. D, APPLETON AND CO. (NEw YORK, 


1899) 


In view of the number of flags displayed 
lately and the interest in national questions, 
this little handbook may prove successful, 
However, as it is written principally for chil- 
dren, we think the style is too heavy and diy 
to give them much pleasure. The same things 
might have been expressed in a more popular 
manner. The author is a bad editor, for oc- 
casionally he makes different statements with 
regard to the same facts. For example, on 
page 98 he says: ‘* The royal banner of Eng- 
land is a personal standard, not the flag of the 
country ’’; and on page 100 he says: “ The 
Union Jack is to this day the royal colors.’’ 
As few people have thought of the expense 
involved by the free use of the flag, we learn 
from this little book that a flag four feet long 
costs $1.75 ; one six feet long, $4.50; one 
twelve feet long, about $10 ; one twenty feet 
long, $25, and one forty feet long, about 
$80. The last chapter is a catalogue of the 
flags of different countries. The book is il- 
lustrated with colored plates. 


EXOTICS AND RETROSPECTIVES. 
HEARN, 


1898 


Mr. Hearn cannot fail to write interest- 
ingly on whatsoever subject he chooses, but 
his admirers cannot but regret that this book 
is more philosophic, mystic and Buddhistic in 
tendency than ever. A writer who is so rich 
in descriptive coloring would be a great loss to 
literature, ‘* as she is read,”’ if he were to de- 
vote himself entirely to abstruse researches into 
moon-yearnings and esoteric shintoism. The 
blend of scientific questioning with poetic in- 
sight is one of the rarest phenomena in the 
world of letters, and so we regret to see the 
balance falling towards the side of pure reason. 
Still, notwithstanding his gropings among the 
obscurities of Japanese intuition, Mr. Hearn 
has again produced a volume of real interest. 
It consists of a series of independent papers on 
the following subjects: Exotics, Fiji-no- Yama, 
Insect Musicians, A Question in the Zen 
Texts, The Literature of the Dead, Frogs, Of 
Moon Desire, Retrospectives, First Impres- 
sions, Beauty in Memory, Sadness in Beauty, 
Parfum de Jennesse, Azure Psychology, A 
Serenade, A Red Sunset, Frisson, Vespertina 
Cognito, and The Eternal Hunter. 

Our space being limited, we will confine 
ourselves to a few extracts from his paper on 
Insect Musicians. 

‘¢ Singing insects hold a place in the affec- 
tions of the Japanese people similar to that 
occupied in our own by thrushes, canaries, 
linnets, larks and nightingales; and the 
literature of Japan is full of beautiful allu- 
sions to the Insect Musicians. The insect 


BY LAFCADIO 
LITTLE, BROWN AND CO., BOSTON, 


trade—we learn from Mr. Hearn—in Tokjo 
represents a yearly value of thousands: of 
dollars. The trade of the insect-vender ex. 
isted in the seventeenth century, but from 3 
work dated 1095 this passage occurs: ‘Qn 
the twelfth day of the eighth month of the 
second year of Kaho, the Emperor ordered his 
pages and chamberlains to go to Sagano and 
find some insects. The Emperor gave them 
a cage of network of bright purple thread,’ 
Not only were insect hunts popular, but 
people made pilgrimages to various places to 
hear the different kinds of singing insects, 
To-day they are bred artificially. Some of 
them have very fanciful names, which, trans- 
lated, mean Pine-insect, the Waiting-insect, 
the Bell-insect, the Weaver, the Grass-lark, 
the Morning-bell, the Little Bell of the Bam. 
boo-Grove, Autumn-wind, the Child of the 
Bell-insect, the Golden-lark, the Black-lark 
Demon cricket, the King of the Dead.”’ 

“*It will have been observed,’’ says Mr. 
Hearn, ‘*that a majority of the verses cited 
refer to autumn, and to the sensations of 
autumn. Certainly Japanese poets have not 
been insensible to the real melancholy in- 
spired by autumn, that vague, strange, annual 
revival of memories associated through mil- 
lions of years with the death of summer ; but 
in nearly every utterance of this melancholy, 
the veritable allusion is to grief of parting. 
With its color- changes, its leaf-whirlings, and 
the ghostly plaint of its insect voices, autumn 
Buddhistically symbolizes impermancy, the 
certainty of bereavement, the pain that clings 
to all desire, and the sadness of isolation.” 
The first set of verses which we quote refers 
to insects in general, 


Faint in the moonshine sounds the chorus of 
insect voices : 

To-night the sadness of autumn speaks in 
their plaintive tone. 


I never can find repose in the chilly nights of 
autumn, 

Because of the pain I hear in the insect’s 
plaintive song. 


How must it be in the fields where the dews 
are falling thickly ? 

In the insect-voices that reach me I hear the 
tingling of cold. 


Never I dare to take my way through the 
grass in autumn: 

Should I tread upon insect-voices—what 
would my feelings be ! 


The song is now the same, but the tones 
of the insects differ, 

Maybe their sorrows vary according to their 
hearts. 


Changed in my childhood’s home-—all Lut 
those insect-voices: 

I think they are trying to speak of happier 
days that werc. 


These trembling dews on the grass, are they 
tears for the death of autumn? 

Tears of the insect-singers that now so sadly 
cry? 

The Suzumushi signifies ‘¢ bell insect,”’ the 
sound referred to is a tiny bell, such as the 
Shinto pr’estess uses in the temple dances. 
There is a great deal of poetry on the Svz- 
umushi, for example : 


Yes, my dwelling is old: weeds on the roof 
are growirg ; 

But che voice of the Suzumushi—that will 
never be old ! 


To-day united in love, we who can meet so 
rarely ! 

Hear how the insects sing, their bells to our 
hearts keep time. 


The twinkle of tiny bells, the voices of 
Suzumushi, 
I hear in the autumn dusk, and think of 


fields at home. 


Even the moonshine sleeps on the dews of 
the garden grasses ; 
Nothing moves in the night but the Suzumvo- 


shi’s voice. 


Heard in these alien fields, the voice of the 
Suzumushi, 

Sweet in the evening. dusk, sounds like the 
sound of home. 
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Vainly the Suzumushi exhausts ite powers of 
pleasing, 

Always the long night through, my tears con- 
tinue to flow. 


Hark to those tinkling tones, the chant of 
the Suzumushi! 

if a jewel of dew could sing, it would tinkle 
‘with such a voice 


Foolish fond I have grown; I feelj for the 
suzumushi ! 

In time of the heavy rains, what will the 
creature do? 


Then there is the night-cricket, the Kut- 
suwanushi, called the ‘* Bridle-Bit-Insect ’* 
from its noise, which resembles the jingling 
and ringing of the ancient Japanese bridle bit. 
The most ancient poem on this insect is by 
the Lady Idzumi-Shikibu : 


Listen ! his bridle rings—that is surely my 
husband 

Homeward hurrying now—fast as the horse 
can bear him 

Ah, my ear was deceived! only the Kut- 
suwamushi ! 


Then there is the bright green grasshopper 
known as Hataori, the weaver, because its 
voice suggests the sound of the reed and shut- 
tle of a handloom in operation. And these 
are the two verses that Mr. Hearn gives of 
this insect ; 


Weaving insects I hear, and the fields in their 
autumn colors, 

Seem of Chinese 
weaver’s work ? 


brocade; was this the 


Gossamer threads are spieadover the shrubs 
and grasses ; 

Weaving insects I hear; do they weave with 
spider-silk ? 


‘* But even if these poems on insects were 
primarily intended to shadow amorous emo- 
tion,’’ continues Mr. Hearn, ‘*do they not 
reflect also for us the subtlest influences of 
nature —wild, pure nature—upon imagination 
and memory? Does not the place accorded 
to insect melody in the home.life as well as 
in the literature of Japan, prove an esthetic 
sensibility developed in directions that yet re- 
main for us almost unexplored? Does not 
the shrilling booth of the insect seller at a 
night festival proclaim even a popular and uni- 
versal comprehension of things divined in the 
west only by our raiest poets: the pleasure, 
pain of autumn’s beauty, the wierd sweetness 
of the voices of the night, the magical quick- 
ening of remembrance by echoes of forest and 
field? Surely we have something to learn 
from the people in whose mind the simple 
chant of a cricket can awaken whole fairy- 
swarms of tender and delicate fancies. We 
may boast of being their masters in the me- 
chanical—their teachers of the artificial in all 
its varieties of ugliness—but in the knowledge 
of the natural—in the feeling of the joy and 
beauty of earth—they exceed us like the 
Greeks of old. Yet, perhaps, it will be only 
when our blind, aggressive industrialism has 
wasted and sterilized their paridice—substi- 
tuting everywhere for beauty the utilitarian, 
the conventional, the vulgar, the utterly 
hideous —that we shall begin with remorseful 
amazement to comprehend the charm of that 
which we destroyed.”” 


SICILIAN LOVE SONG 


Garden of the East, with blossom 
QO bright, 
O life, that givest life to this my soul, 
Riches and treasure should be thine by right, 
hou art a spring and dost refresh my soul. 
O budding jessamine, beloved heart, 
O budding love and palmy coronal 
I would tear forth and give thee all my heart, 
And, but that it is God’s, my very soul. 
Strittell, Spanish and Italian Folk-Songs (Lon- 
lon and New York, 1887). 


TUSCAN LOVE SONG 


Sun that goest, goest hence apace, 
O sun that goest o’er the hills away 


Grant to me, if so be thou canst, a 
grace, 

Greet me my love, whom I’ve not seen 
to. day. 


O sun, that goest o’er the pear-trees high, 

Greet those black eyes for me as you go by; 

O sun, that goest hence across the lea, 

I pray you greet those radiant eyes for me. 

Strittell, Spanish and Italian Folk -Songs (Lon- 
don and New York, 1887). 


MRS. SHEPPARD STEVENS 


here, is the author of a highly success- 
ful romance, I Am the King, which 
we have already noticed in these columns, 
and which has met with an unusual success 
for a first novel. Mrs. Stevens is a native 


Oh. Stevens, whose portrait we give 








Piped, trill’d the selfsame thing. 
Thrush, blackbird, linnet without pause, 
The burden did repeat, 
And still began again because 
You were more sweet. 


And then I went down to the sea, 
And heard it murmuring too, 
Part of an ancient mystery, 
All made of me and you ; 
How many a thousand years ago 
I loved, and you were sweet— 
Longer I could not stay, and so 
I fled back to your feet 
A. O'Shaughnessy. 


MRS, SHEPPARD STEVENS 


of Mobile, Alabama, and is the daughter of 
Henry N. Purce, the Episcopal bishop of the 
diocese of Arkansas, and her husband, who 
is in the service of the government, is a son 
of the late William B. Stevens, Bishop of 
Pennsylvania. ‘* I put many hours of study 
on the book,” says Mrs, Stevens, * striving 
to make its details as correct as possible and to 
reproduce the atmosphere of the time as far 
as might be.”’ 


A LOVE SYMPHONY 


Long the garden ways just now 
A I heard the flowers speak ; 
The white rose told me of your brow, 

The red rose of your cheek ; 
The lily of your bended head, 

The bindweed of your hair ; 
Each look’d its loveliest and said 

You were more fair. 


I went into the wood anon, 
And heard the wild birds sing, 
How sweet you were; they warbled on, 
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Poppy red ! 
Look not on me with stormy eyes 


and sad, 
You make me tremble like the leaves o’er- 
head. 
REFRAIN 


Thou rogue, give back my heart to me, 
For to make love I gave it thee 





Flower of the pea ! 
Go tell my love that here in bed I lie, 
And count, and count the rafte s over me. 


Pomegranate flower ! 
And if these sighs of mine were flames of fire, 
The world would be consumed this very hour, 


Flower of the pine ! 

Call me not ever happy heart again 

But call me heavy heart, O comrades mine. 
Flower of the broom ! 

Unwed thy mother keeps thee, not to lose 
That flower from the window of her room. 





Stars by the score ! 
Come count them love—as many as there are, 
The sorrows that thou bringest me are more. 


Flower on the bough ! 
Far off in Rome they've made a Pope anew, 
But none will make me a new love, I trow. 


Flower of the pepper-tree ! 
I hover round about thee carelessly, 
As bees around the blossoms on the lea. 


O cypress flower ! 
Taper, light up above the thicket there 
To light my love, who passes at this hour. 


Flower of the yew ! 

And wouldst thou have the heart to leave me 
now 

We've been in love since babyhood, we two! 


O clouds of heaven, what are ye about, 
That all together you do not unite 
To succor love-lorn maids and help them out? 


Flower of the fern ! 

Whenever you pass 
green 

And blooms, or ever summer doth return. 


by the grass springs 





Flower of the grain ! 

The mill stands idle tho’ the wheel may turn‘; 

Love grows, and we consume away in vain. 

Scrittell, Spanish and Italian Folk Songs (Lon- 
don and New York, 1887). 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMI- 
TED INCOMES 


SAMPLE BOOKS OF NEW MAT€RIALS 


Very dressmaking establishment of con- 
EK sequence has en evidence big sample 
books sent by importers of foreign 
dress materials not only in advance of the 
season, but containing materials of such late 
date in Paris that they are not to be found in 
our shops at all, An interesting quarter of 
an hour may be spent scanning these fascinat- 
ing samples and becoming familiar with the 
entire gamut of new colors, indulging in se- 
lections, and amusing ourselves by building 
up models especially becoming to us from 
the choice we have mentally made. 

In lesser establishments, sample baskets 
containing both importations and home man- 
ufactures aie equally attractive, offering every 
facility for choice and purchase, A strolh 
through the big shops repeats the very mate- 
rials seen in this basket, and the result, a 
perfect familiarity with advance materials 
whetting our curiosity regarding French 
gowns probably en route at this very moment. 
In spite of fashion prints gown models are al- 
ways more convincing than a fashion plate, 
when the season is new, on the principle 
that seeing is believing no doubt. 


FIT SPRING COLORS 


For those who are fond of grays, fawns 
and beige tones, and happen to possess one of 
either color in readiness for spring wear, or 
have the intention of purchasing material for 
one, there need be no hesitation as to results- 
New shades in gray are those having a ros 
eate tinge, as well as a faint greenish tone, 
It is a mere matter of choice. The same 
silver tints and pigeon grays of last season 
have returned. In new beiges there is an in- 
crease of yellow in the tone which makes for 


dressiness. One should, however, consider 
her hair and complexion in making a 
choice. In the same gamut. of color one 


finds Henrietta cloths and cachemires. 
SUITABLE AND INEXPENSIVE MODELS 


For an inexpensive street dress nothing is 
more desirable when lilacs are abloom and 
winter furs are put away. This style of gown 
should be treated for street wear as cloths are 
—that is, stitching on bands of the same 
should form the trimming. A long skirt, 
with a wide band of the same material stitched 
four or five times around the bottom. It has 
a tunic falling over it within a few inches, 
finished on the bottom in precisely the same 
way. The fronts of tunic may be closed part 
way or entirely open. 

For variety, a group of narrow bands, or 
pointed ones, or in zig-zag, or in waves, 
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stitched on both edges, may be substituted 
both for skirt and tunic trimming. Many of 
the smart gowns one meets show that scal- 
loped edges for basque bodices, for the bottom 
of a polonaise or tunic, or the top line of a 
décolletage, corners of wrist cuffs and backs 
of neck bands are in high favor. If the 
curved line is maintained we can always 
count on preserving a graceful flow of drapery 
and grace of trimming. Silk, gauze or lace 
flounces put on in waved lines are always 
pretty, and so are quillings or ruches in ser- 
pentine lines. 


BASQUE COATS AND ETONS 


Tailors tell us that short basque coats are 
to continue to dip in the front, and that Etons 
are to follow in the same line. That does 
not mean that all new coats and Etons are to 
have that dip, which is fortunate for those 
who must wear last year’s style. 

Very short waisted figures will do well to 
adopt the longest front line they can get in 
coat or Eton, It makes a world of difference 
to some figures whether an Eton hides the 
belt, or shows it. Few, comparatively, have 
that roundness of waist line—which is the 
great beauty of a woman's figure—required 
for boléro or for wearing short Etons. With- 
out it the best cut Eton imaginable, when it 
shows that defect, cannot look smart. Such 
flat-waisted figures on the other hand, gain a 
seeming roundness of waist effect when they 
allow the tailor to fit an Eton close to the top 
of their skirts. 


SLEEVES OF OUTSIDE GARMENTS 


Sleeves are all very tight fitting, and the 
tendency is to leave the arm seam quite ex- 
pored ontop. When there isa decided angu- 
larity of shoulder, the short epaulette cut 
from bodice or empiécement, or the sleeve, 
which has a slight spring at the top, and is 
trimmed in rings below, should be adopted. 


THE INDEPENDENT WAIST 


Shirt waists and separate waists are in their 
mportance quite as live a dress topic as ever. 
Smart waists are extremely simple. All fal- 
lals are given up, for fine tuckings, vein- 
stitching, and lingerie finish in general. 
W hatever the silk chosen it assumes for bod- 
ice, a mass of fine tucks, with or without 
spaces, or small box-plaits laid flat, or inch- 
wide box-plaits with edges stitched. The 
lines of the waist tucks now run vertically, 
while the sleeves take the cross direction. 
The wrist cuff in silks, when dressy, flares 
separately, but in shirt waists proper the cuff 
is attached, and has rounded corners. 

It is on the neck band of both shirts and 
waists that odd little effects are studied. A 
silk collar band—say of pink—will be curled 
over with white, with a high point rising in 
the back. A little tuft of lawn and lace will 
show above this point, and then turn over the 
white silk roll towards the front, as the nar- 
row band collars do. The neck band may be 
only a plain band of silk, so that it may be 
fitted for many cleanges of stocks or cravats, 
for neckwear is legion in design, unlimited in 
style. 

Special material for shirt waists has become 
a regular feature of manufacture for special 
makers. Tailors and men’s furnishers con- 
trol such fabrics usually, and demand very 
high prices for the material by the yard, so 
high, in fact, that no woman of sense would 
think of buying it, as she would fare much 
better by leaving an order for the shirt waist. 
One of the new series of wash fabrics, with a 
texture as heavy as piqué, and resembling a 
maltassé in softness, has a white ground 
spaced off in cross stripes an inch and a quar- 
ter wide, and in a single color, as pink, yel- 
low, mauve, etc. This stripe is so woven as 
to simulate a group of fine tucks, the stripes 
on the waist being vertical, while those of the 
sleeves run crossways. With choice studs 
and sleeve buttons as well as neck tie, a 
smarter shirt waist one could not desire. 
There is no yoke to those waists, the fit being 
called a seamless one. Yokes had too mascu- 
line a suggestion, hence this new style is not 
only far more suitable, but much more becom- 
ing to women of all ages, 

But whatever the style or material of one’s 
shirt waists, they look their best in the street 
when seen from the front glimpse of an open 
Eton or jacket. 


STOCKS 


Silk stocks having a stiffened band fasten- 
ing in the back, and rising into round points 
at the nape of the neck, with a single cravat 
end depending from the front, trimmed with 
graduated buckles brilliantly jeweled or well 
chosen paste ornaments are very pretty for in- 
door wear, for visiting, afternoons or occa- 
sions of that nature. The eye soon becomes 
educated to select smart neck wear from that 
which is flashy and showy, though the sales- 
woman declares them the ‘‘newest” and “ just 
imported.’” What is of greatest moment is 
never to wear such finery when it is the least 
bit soiled. Furs are responsible for much of 
the crumpled and careless neck wear so fre- 
quently seen at all times of the day, but young 
women often show the same deplorable in- 
difference to the condition of their ties as they 
do to that of their gloves. 
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MUSINGS IN THE PINES—BURIAL REFORM— 
PROPER RESPECT FOR THE DEAD—EX- 
TRAVAGANCE OF MOURNING—UN- 
DERTAKERS PROFITS AND 
PLUNDER 





He south always soothes me. Once 
away from New York, its noise and 
and its rush, one feels as if one had 

wandered into dreamland. I had almost re- 
solved to go to Bermuda and be among roses 
and evergreen trees and feel the soft languor 
of the sweet salt breath of tropic seas, but 
perhaps because these days I need something 
stimulating, I do not wish to move. A cer- 
tain lethargy had settled upon me and I was 
of the tropics, indolent and dreaming, while 
my environment was of snows and frost and 
ice and the bracing and keen winds of the 
north, Perhaps, to descend to the Avernus, 
it was the furnace heat. Here to-day in a 
vast pine forest with the rank coarse grass of 
this region under my feet, the green and faint 
purple winter flowers here and there in 
nature’s carpet, and the tall melancholy pines 
in seeming eternal ranks around me, I have 
time to think once more and to indulge in 
comfortable melancholy. There are times, 
you know, when grief comes into one’s life as 
an undertone. You feel its presence, but the 
pain is dulled by the drug of time. It is near, 
yet far away. You are under the spell of an 
anesthetic, You want to cast off your bril- 
liant plumage, and you have an aversion even 
to the mildest of colored ties. Meadows 
seems to know by instinct my moods and he 
dares not on these days put out for me any- 
thing but what is mildly sombre, and as I try 
to walk through the heavy sand, and in and 
about the many pines, and catch glimpses 
here and there of a bright blue sky with great 
carrion crows lazily circling at tremendous 
hights like the spirits of black broad cloth 
coated undertakers transposed to other regions, 
and still with an eye to earthly prey, 1 begin 
to feel in exceeding good humor. I remem- 
ber that years ago as a child, I lived in a city 
where the deceased volunteer firemen were 
buried with great pomp. There was a long 
procession of their fellows, in uniform, a brass 
band heading the cortége and accentuating 
with discord the hideous hearse and its lugu- 
brious fieight, and the long line of carriages 
with grief-stricken friends. But once the 
funeral service over and the last amen said, 
the band struck up a lively air, the firemen 
who had, during the sad rites been refreshing 
themselves, and drowning their grief at one 
of the many tap houses, which like mush- 
rooms grow in multitudes where there are cor- 
ruption and decay, became very jolly, and 
marched home with quickened step, keeping 
time to the stirring tune. It is a bit violent 
this contrast, but for coarse natures, who 
either see one side of the medal or the other, 
the reaction is well planned. And all this 
leads me to discourse of grave subjects in this 
paper. 

I believe thoroughly in showing respect to 
the dead, but I have a contempt for mawkish 
sentimentality. We keep up heathen cus- 
toms, and we make death so hideous, so re- 
pellant, that it seems to serve as a punish- 
ment and a warning. And there comes the 
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injustice of the teaching. If it is a punish- 
ment, why should everyone have to suffer? 
To us, who know not of other worlds beyond 
the deep faith implanted that such worlds do 
exist, and beyond the absolute trust we have 
in the truth of the teachings of Christianity, 
death is an object-lesson. We try to look at 
it from a scientific standpoint ; but, coldly as 
we may view it, we cannot but feel at least 
something of the horror with which it in- 
spires us. Certainly nature has implanted in 
us a dread of non-existence, of destruction, 
and the lowest animal organization will shrink 
from the danger of death. Without wishing 
to make a ghastly pun, we may say that death 
is the one skeleton in our closet, Then why 
not keep it locked up? There is nothing so 
heart-rending as a modern funeral, and there 
is nothing so absolutely criminal as devotion 
to the dead at a sacrifice to the living. There 
are worse things than death in this world. 
In the first place, as to mourning. When 
we lose those we love, we should enshrine 
them in our hearts. I never think of them 
as dead, only as away, as passed out of life; 
and I remember the pleasant things and for- 
get those which are apt to make me gloomy. 
I fee] that each of us should try to bring sun- 
shine into the lives of others, and the greater 
our facilities for the brighter things in life, 
the more we should try to lighten the burden 
of those not so fortunate. I may be bitten at 
times by dogs, but I can never pass a poor 
brute without saying an encouraging word or 
giving him a pat on the head. And he al- 
ways wags his tail, and I know that I have 
brightened up his life a bit; And so on to 
humanity, only a higher order of animals, 
animated by what we call the soul—a mys- 
terious entity seemingly from a higher im- 
mortal existence. . 

Here you are, my good fellow, with only a 
moderate income, and perhaps with others 
dependent upon you. You have still the battle 
to fight, and yet you swathe yourself in black. 
Your hat has crépe to the top ; your clothes, 
once so natty and well kept, have become out 
of fashion and shiny. Unless you have rough- 
made black cloths, you cannot help your coats 
from acquiting that shiny broadcloth effect 
which is abominable. Why should you have 
black cuff links and black buttons in your 
shirt? You go forth among others as the 
harbinger, the herald, the living message that 
death is among us. You are an unwholesome 
spectre, a memento mori, and you execute a 
danse macabre which is trampling out the 
sunshine from our lives. You are perhaps 
spending a small income in buying violets and 
flowers to deck the outside of a grave wherein 
there is nothing. Once the spirit fled, the 
intelligence dead, the rest is but dust. 

If our dead come back, if they see us— 
and, poor spirits, what a-torture for them !— 
how they must pity, how they must abhor 
the modern customs, the modern fashions of 
observing mourning! This alone, when they 
would see the trouble and misery they have 
brought upon the living, would be more a 
Hades to them than all the old-fashioned 
flames, fire and brimstone could inflict. 
What torture to us to see those we love 
suffer ! 

If I wanted to make money, I should not 
go into Wall Street. I think I should be- 
come an undertaker or a highwayman or a 
person of that character. One very seldom 
hears of the failure of an undertaker. He is 
a necessity, and how much does he make out 
of grief, and the very vain and silly idea that 
people have of what is called decent respect 
tothe dead? We may shut our eyes and not 
pay our grocer, our butcher or our club even, 
and we will contest bitterly each penny, but 
it is not decent, you know, to quarrel over 
the bill of an undertaker, and hence we are 
swindled nine times out of ten. Black goods 
are the dearest in market. I am obliged to 
pay so much extra for the black border around 
my cards, and for my mourning note paper. 

These are only charges which suffer by 
custom, and they are minor expenses. It is 
the undertaker who waxes fat. In New 
York each church has a sexton attached to 
it, and each sexton is an undertaker, and it is 
an unwritten law, and almost a precept of re- 
ligion, that should you belong to the congre- 
gation, have a sitting in the church, that 
your dead must be buried by that particular 
sexton who, under the protecting wing of re- 


ligion, charges you a small fortune and swiad- 
les you at every turn. 1 am sure that if you 
would go elsewhere, the earthly minis‘ers 
would, perhaps, side with the sexton, and 
teach that because you dared to economize, 
those who have gone before, and you your- 
self will be cast into utter darkness in the 
hereafter. It reminds me—all of this—o 
much of the New Testament and the story of 
Christ expelling the money-changers from the 
Temple. I do not believe the Christian doc- 
trine anywhere teaches an absurd display of 
grief for the dead. The Messiah gloritied 
death ; and the trappings of woe, and the 
open display of grief, even when depicted by 
mistaken provincial artists centuries after, 
were so short that the third day became the 
most glorious of all the Christian festivals— 
Easter celebrating the resurrection. Hiallelujas 
succeeded the miserere and death was gluri- 
fied. 

There is no vanity so great as this of mourn- 
ing, and it is the one to which ail Christian 
churches pander, because as yet——witness the 
unde: taker—all the money- changers have not 
been turned out of the Temple. 

I know these reflections sound like a ser- 
mon. Iam nota preacher. I have not had 
dead to bury, and I am not speaking now 
from experience, but from observation. If I 
should die, I should look upon it as a rest, an 
inevitable going away, a necessary sleeping. 
I shall not intrude my religious beliefs on the 
subject. I am not an atheist ; I am not an 
agnostic. I can only say that I have always 
put faith in an orthodox religion, and that I 
think, independent of any sectarian senti- 
ment, it is obligatory for us all—at least one 
day in the seven—to join in Divine worship. 
I have certain theories regarding dress, re- 
garding manners and regarding modes of liv- 
ing. I feel that these are all subjects which 
I can treat with absolute impunity. 1 do not 
want to be narrow, and you know my horror 
of that which is provincial. Churches are 
necessary for civilization, looking upon them 
from even a material standpoint. The cere- 
monies of many of the churches are but sur- 
vivals of rites and sacrifices to heathen deities. 
It was a very wise provision which the ancient 
Christian church adopted of assimilating the 
saturnalias to the great festival of Christmas, 
and of making the ides of March a Lent 
Passover and the spring ceremonies an Easter. 
It was certainly a means which did justify tke 
end. The ignorant people—the bone and 
sinew of the church—bound by tradition of 
centuries, did not change their modes of liv- 
ing, but had the same festivities at the same 
appointed times, and were gradually weaned 
from false gods to the truth. Two thousand 
years have intervened. We do not go about 
dressed like the figures in stained-glass win- 
dows. Christianity was the beginning of a 
new era of civilization, and the mission of the 
Messiah threw a search-light upon our errors 
and our habits, and ancient ways of living must 
disappear before it, as the veil of the Temple 
was rent. Then why go on with these ter- 
rible heathen rites over our dead? The com- 
mon people I know delight in them, and the 
ignorant of the cities spend all their money in 
one grand funeral, which usually results in a 
spree. They take their pleasures sadly. 
They is a minor chord in the Celtic nature. 
If to keep them in their religion, the Irish 
must have wakes, fifty carriages and hundreds 
of dollars’ worth of flowers, and a long drive 
to Calvary cemetery, and a slow return through 
a serried rank of pot houses where mourne's 
are solaced, all right. Tte time will come 
with the spread of education for reform in 
these quarters. But we should lead the 
way. 

I suppose I have been riding a hobby, and 
perhaps some of my very orthodox fiiends 
might suggest that, like the—well, let me 
say Mephisto—I can quote Scripture. Per- 
haps I should go back to my last, There 
will bea meet of the hounds to. morrow morn- 
ing, and some excellent cross country riding. 
Meadows has just been putting all my sport- 
ing togs in order, and I hope to have a bit of 
shooting in these South Carolina lagoons-- 
miles away on the coast—after I leave my 
present retreat in the pine woods. I promise 
that this shall be my last sermon for some 
time. You can pardon me on the plea that 
I am in a reflective mood these first weeks of 
Lent. 
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THE PRACTICAL MONDAINE 


F it is not easy for a woman who moves 
I in the smart set and who has an un- 
limited income to gain a reputation of 
being fashionably gotten up, how much 
harder is it for her who goes out very little, 
if at all, among fashionable people, and who 
has a comparatively small dress allowance ? 
And yet this not unusual ‘* she’’ has a keen 
desire to be correctly gowned and to wear 
luxurious trifles of millinery and lingerie. 

Let us suppose a woman with but a few 
hundred a year for her togs, living in a mod- 
est but cultured home in some large town 
like New York, Boston or Philadelphia, and 
engaged in study, in some profession, or in a 
quiet home life in which society is an inci- 
dent rather than an object, but who wishes 
to be modishly dressed. 

The first problem to consider is not what 
to wear, but what not to wear. Trailing out- 
door skirts are, above all, not for her who 
uses almost entirely—at least for daytime 
travel —the street cars ; neither are the elab- 
orate picture hats and afternoon bonnets that 
bloom so enticingly in the windows of the 
shops. The frivolous muff of lace and flow- 
ers and velvet, fluff and perfume and extrav- 
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agance, are quite as much out of place in a 
public conveyance as is a long gown piled up 
in a heap on its wearer’s lap. Even the 
evening wrap overladen with trimming is out 
of character on such a woman, on the one or 
two occasions during a winter when she may 


consequent carriage. Her manner of living 
does not demand the extravagances of the 
fashionable world, and when dragged in by 
force, as it were, they only look meaningless 
and silly. Let her see the beauty of being 
dignified and consistent to the smallest detail, 


happen to be en grande toilette and with its and aim to look and act exactly what she is 




































| A Home Product which Amer- 


—a student, a professional woman, the 
dainty wife in a quiet, refined home, or a 
simple bourgeoise hausfrau. The same ab- 
sence of taste leads such a one to wear these 
unmeaning fineries as prompts the shop-girl 
to wear down town, at seven o'clock in the 

(Continued on page vi.) 
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(Continued from page v.) 
morning, cottony velveteen capes and big 
hats with scrawny plumes, instead of a plain 
cloth business gown and neat turban or toque 
—such as a refined and fashionable woman 
would wear were she suddenly placed in the 
shop-girl’s position. 

The trailing out-door gown is distinctly 
designed for those who use a catriage. A 
trailing skirt on the street is not only bad 
taste from every point of view, but unfashion- 
able as any smart gownmaker will tell you, 
The fashionable walking gown—dquite a dif- 
ferent thing from the out-door gown—reaches 
just to the ground and no more, although it 
is much longer than we have worn it for some 
time and needs to be lifted from the pavement. 

With two tailor gowns for day wear, 
neither trained—one severely plain, one hand- 
somer and with a coat capable of being thrown 
open to reveal furs and soft laces beneath, and 
with handsome toques of velvet, or fur and 
violets, the woman we are supposing will be 
perfectly gowned for every day-time occasion— 
for her shopping, her visits, her matinée, her 
lectures, ber symphony. 

The longest of skirts and the slenderest of 
trails she can have to her heart’s content on 
the house gown of cashmere or of foulard, 
on the theatre and little dinner gowns of lace 
or net, on the dainty morning robes which 
help to keep fresh her tailor street gowns. 
Over her pretty demi evening frocks which 
she may wear to the play or out to dinner, a 
long cloak of light cloth—loose and grace- 
ful—simple enough for the street car and 
yet handsome enough to wear in a carriage 
should occasion demand it, is the most appro- 
priate and therefore the most elegant. 

As for the negligée I have mentioned as 
serving to keep the modest wardrobe fresh as 
well as to furnish a dainty house toilette, even 
more taste and discretion is required to design 
it correctly, Let it express the character of 
the woman who wears it as well as of the 
house in which it is worn. A confection of 
crépe and guipure is suited only to a luxurious 
mondaine living in a luxurious home, so 
do not let it tempt you of the modest purse who 
live in aquaint, purely simple home. Short- 
waisted robes with Puritan collars and cuffs 
are simply affectations in the modern, be- 
draped, be-vased, photograph crowded flat. 
If you live in such a place of steam heat and 
excruciating wall-papers, wear a little modern 
frock of foulard as eccentric in design as the 
carpet it trails over, and look as though you 
belonged there. To the truly aesthetic in an 
artistic home of restful space and simple 
decoration and exquisite color belongs the 
picturesque house-gown and to her alone. 

Next comes the question how a simple 
wardrobe that must do long duty can be, first, 
built fashionably, and then made to stay fash- 
ionable into the second, nay, sometimes—let 
it be whispered—into the third season. It is 
essential to build every garment in the ex- 
treme of fashion. When skirts begin to grow 
tight and long, sleeves close, and overskirts 
to put in an appearance, at once adopt these 
tendencies and even exaggerate them a bit. 
When sleeves begin to swell again, make 
yours very much bigger, in fact off with the 
old fashion and on with the new before the 
world in general has begun to realize there is 
a change at all. Your gowns in this way 
will remain correct in their general lines at 
least two seasons and sometimes three, leav- 
ing but the necessity for a little rearrangement 
of trimmings and color scheme and the like 
to freshen them up. 

But how are we to know the advanced 
fashions, we who go not at all in smart soci- 
ety, and who do not go abroad every spring 
for our millinery? It is not easily done, of 
course, but with a little expenditure of time 
and money and thought, it can be done. 
Make the fashions a study—it is a logical and 
consistent evolution and not the meaningless 
follow-my-leader that many seem to think. 
One thing leads to another in a natural se- 
quence, governed only by circumstantial hap- 
penings that slightly modify or tinge the 
prevailing tendency—a successful play, a great 
social event, a political coup, a new fashion- 
able sport. A thorough study of the history 
of fashion gives one a corrett idea of the at- 
mosphere of a toilette, of its line, its move- 
ment, descriptive words, these, taken from 
the painter’s vocabulary and used hy the Pa- 


risian designers with expressive force. Vogue 
publishes from time to time models that 
point the way, that suggest, that sometimes 
mean nothing but, perhaps, eccentricity to the 
uninitiated or to the indifferent, but to the 
thoughtful observer of the fashions, mean 
everything. And books which can be bought 
at the importers of foreign literature are usu- 
ally slightly in advance of the American 
fashions as they are worn. These models are 
not necessarily to be blindly copied, but used 
as indicators, 

We are taking it for granted that the 
expensive gownmaker is not to be considered, 
and she is the only one into whose hands a 
would-be fashionable should put herself 
unreservedly, Better than a cheap, preten— 
tious and tyrannical dressmaker, who is sure 
to make mistakes, and who knows less of 
what smart people are wearing, and of what 
the coming fashions are to be than you your- 
self whose case we are discussing, is a com- 
petent dressmaker at your house—competent 
as the word is applied to those sewers who go 
out by the day. She will know how to cut 
and sew, you must know how to design and 
how to arrange the trifling details of the finish 
that make or spoil a toilette. The most 
elaborate and advanced of gowns may be 
gotten up in this way at home with the 
seamstress’ trained fingers, your brains, and 
the paper patterns which have been cut to 
your own measure and from your own sug- 
gestion, perhaps, by a reliable firm that makes 
the sale of the fashions in tissue paper its 
business, 

It is not a cheap way of fitting one’s 
wardrobe, nor an easy one. The dressmaker 
must be waited on, the goods bought by one’s 
self, the sewing constantly overseen, one 
room at least in the house in frightful disorder 
for days, brains and nerves put to a severe 
ordeal, and pocket-book as well, for advanced 
paper patterns cut to order are as expensive as 
they are correct and perfect. But it is cheaper 
than a smart tailor, and the only way in 
which anything like the same result may be 
obtained. 

Finally, remember that the simplest effects, 
when perfect in cut and arrangement, are the 
best. The smart shirt waist, piqué skirt, 
and sailor hat in summer, the cloth jacket 
gown and stylish turban, the smartest of stout 
boots, the easiest of dog-skin gloves in winter 
give an impression of distinction and style 
that may be spoiled by a misplaced bit of 
finery or a misused train. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer’s full name and address must accom- 
pany lettersto Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply, 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions onl 
by mail before publication, an 
paid by correspondent. 


answered 
with $1.00 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
venience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue Office. 


1227. Dress for Groom at an Early 
Morning Wedding. To Enquirer.—At 
an early morning—seven o’clock—church 
wedding, where the bride wears a going-away- 
dress, what will be appropriate for the gown, 
in material and cut of suit, and what gloves, 
if any? 

Marriages at this hour are so unusual in 
the experience of the writer, that any infor- 
mation furnished by Vogue will be most 
gratefully received. 

If the wedding is very small, with only a 
few guests, and the brides wears a traveling 
dress, the groom should wear a traveling suit 
also, which is a business sack suit of tweed, 
cheviot, or some such material, The acces- 
sories are those of morning dress—calf skin 
boots, derby hat, dogskin gloves, etc. 


Gloves are not worn during the ceremony. 
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Weddings at seven o’clock a. M. are very un- 
usual, and therefore there is no rule as to 
what should be done. When anyone is mar- 
ried as early as that, the ceremony is usually 
performed in the house of the bride, after 
which a breakfast is served to the bride and 
groom, their families and guests. 

1228. Correct Riding Dress. To X. 
Y. Z.—Do me the kindness to inform me 
through the columns of your valuable paper 
what will be the correct dress for horseback 
riding for gentlemen this season. 

Tan leather riding leggings, or of the same 
material as the trousers. Tan or patent 
leather boots. Whip cord riding breeches, 
short black cutaway coat, double-breasted. 
Tattersall waistcoat, black derby hat. Rid- 
ing stock and tie. 

1229. Gloves at Afternoon House 
Wedding. To A. C.—Should a guest at 
afternoon house wedding wear or carry his 
gloves and what are the proper gloves for this 
occasion ? 

He leaves his hat, stick and gloves in the 
dressing-room. 

1230. Pretty Style of Hair Dress- 
ing for Young Girl. Spring Shoes. 
Neckwear for Shirts. To T. H.—(1) 
What is the latest style of hair dressing for a 
young girl of sixteen? She has rather a full 
face, and does not wish to wear any style of 
pompadour. 

(2) What are the shoes for this spring ? 

(3) What is the correct thing in neck- 
wear with shirt waists ? 

(1) If her forehead is high, have a few 
loose curls over the forehead—not a fringe— 
just one or two; then divide the hair straight 
around the head to the ears, about three in- 
ches back. Crimp this hair slightly about 
half its length ; brush it back loosely, but not 
pompadour, and tie on top of the head with 
black watered ribbon about two inches wide 
and three-quarters of a yard long—just enough 
to make a pretty bow. Now, either braid 
your hair, braiding the top piece in, and tie 
again at the end of the braid with ribbon. 
Or, if you do your hair up, twist in a loose 
low coil with the top piece twisted about it. 

(2) The styles of shoes have not altered 
materially. The toes are rounding, low heels 
and straight tips for the street. For the 
house patent leather slippers, ties or French 
kid boots with toes a little more pointed, and 
higher heels. For evening, satin slippers to 
match the gown, or patent leather with dark 
gowns. 

(3) High-banded whitelinen collar ; stocks 
of piqué and linen, and with some shirts col- 
lars of the same ; small silk stocks tied ina 
knot with pointed ends; string ties, and 
ascots with a coat or waistcoat. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
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Err Ficure.—Reception gown. Coat 
of black velvet embroidered in black 
and grey silk picked out with steel 

beads. Frogs and buttons of black velvet. 
Inner vest and revers of heavy lace over white 
satin, vest edged with a narrow band of plain 
satin ornamented with tiny steel buttons, 
Front of white mousseline de soie ruffle in the 
collar and jabot of Duchesse lace. Skirt of 
black broadcloth, finished with shaped band of 
velvet, trimmed with bands of cloth, outlined 
with very narrow silver braid, and caught at 
the top with steel buttons like those on the 
vest: Bonnet of black velvet and chenille, 
trimmed with white ostrich plumes. 

Centre Ficure—House dress of dark blue 
cachemire, epaulets and yoke of fine black, 
all-over braiding. Bands of silk net over 
green silk. Vest of green silk faced with 
white, edged with small silver buttons. Front 
of white chiffon trimmed with blue velvet 
ribbon. Bow of white tulle. Three-piece 
skirt trimmed with bands of silk net like the 
bodice. 

RiGuT Ficure—Street dress of brown cloth, 
made with a new skirt with shaped pieces 
edged with flounces, finished with rows of 
stitching. Belt, cuffs and narrow pieces on 
the bodice to match. Revers of cloth em- 
broidered in gold, inner revers, collar facing 
and front of corded white satin. Jabot of 
fine gold lace. Gold buttons on the belt, 
front of bodice, cuffs and back of collar. 


COIFFURE FASHIONS 


HAIR ARRANGEMENTS —— COMBS——-ORNAMENTS 


F all women in history Marie Antoj- 
O nette is one of the most interesting 
rs ’ 
her whole personality 1s so brmiming 
over with originality, and she so bewitching 
that everything pertaining to her period, and 
all the styles of the time have an added inter- 
est aside from the main fact that they were 
pretty fashions, and that it was an epoch of 
daintiness and taste. The Marie Antoinette 
coiffure, as arranged by Simonson is charming 
and very becoming, as the hair is left soft 
about the face and the pompadour well ar- 
ranged in full waves. To accomplish this 
the hair is parted in the centre and drawn 
forward, then a small puff is added, over 
which the hair is drawn loosely, falling in 
large waves. The other half of the hair(if not 
a great deal) is knotted in a tight coil, and to 
that is added another. This is made of long 
naturally wavy hair fastened to a rubber ring, 
which slips over one’s own coil, fitting tightly 
and hangs ready to be arranged. The ar. 
rangement is a matter of taste. Either 
twisted coils, or coils with the curled ends 
forming puffs can be easily managed. Fancy 
is also caught by a mass of curls, each a soft 
lovely puff in itself arranged on a ribbon 
ring, and ready to fall into any attractive 
device. An Empire comb holds the curls up 
in the back, ‘These dainty combs and orna- 
ments are in great variety. 

Very new and smart is a shell comb, on 
which a spray of English rhinestones is scat- 
tered in graceful design. This fastens in the 
top of the hair a la tiara, and up over the 
back comes the high knot or puffs filling it 
well in. Carved shell amber with rhbine- 
stones, and a very handsome plain shell scal- 
loped at the edge are all to be found in this 
novelty. 

In fancy hair pins a double looped shell pin 
is very odd and attractive, and bow knot of 
shell that stands high in the hair would give 
cachet to any coiffure. 

Amber is vastly popular and looks particu- 
laly well in very light hair. 1 found an ex- 
quisite comb in a leaf pattern that was cut 
from a solid piece of amber, 

Aigrettes are not as yet to be dispensed 
with. To appear without is almost as gauche 
as to be seen without gloves. For that rea- 
son it is very hard to find something different 
from the mass, something distinguished. 
Black is smart with so many frocks that it 
tempts one more than the brighter hued 
affairs that in this way are most attractive 
too. 

Two black quills are painted in dusty gray 
to represent peacock feathers, the edges are 
tipped with rhinestones and the centres gener- 
ally sprinkled with them—added to these is 
a feathery black aigrette and a fluff of tulle— 
could any thing be prettier or more dainty 
fastened high in the hair ? 

The same idea of black painted with gray 
is carried out in a love of a bow-knot made 
of gauze treated with rhinestones. 

A butterfly in iridescent blue that caught 
the light and shimmered into a vivid green 
had a body exactly modeled after the real in- 
sect and was so natural that one would fancy 
a mammoth moth had condescended to grace 
the hair of some grande dame and at any 
moment might take flight. For mourning 
goods there is a brave array. A large butter- 
fly of gauze was handsomely spangled with 
dull jet paillettes and a dull jet body. About 
the wings a narrow plissé of chiffon added to 
the airy effect. Another pretty one was 4 
large pansy with a high feathery aigrette. In 
great variety handsome cut jet comes in all 
the desirable shapes are to be had and the 
comfortable feeling about buying is that there 
are never more than two or three of the same 
design put upon the market so that what one 
buys is almost distinctly one’s own. 


Note :—Readers of Vogue ine 


quiring names of shops where article 





are purchasable should enclose stamped 
and addressed envelope for reply, and 
state page and date. 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER I 


Ogue does not publish patterns as a rule. 
V The exception is one pattern a week 


as described in detail on this page. 
The coupon printed on this page must be sent 
with the remittance for pattern. 

The pattern for this week is a modified 
model of a Louis xv coat, consisting of the 
following pieces: Front, Side-front, Side-back, 
Back, Low waistcoat and Inner tails, Upper 
sleeve, Under sleeve and Lining for upper 
sleeve. 

This coat may be made in satin, velvet or 
cloth. 

We should recommend it as a useful sup- 
plement to any wardrobe if made in black 
satin, 

The low waistcoat and inner tails may be 
of brocade, a Louis xv silk, a plain satin 
appliqué or embroidered. 

A less expensive material than the bro- 
caded satin is a white bengaline appliquéd 
with chenille dots outlined on either side with 
black and silver braid. 

The coat is to be worn with fancy fronts 
of chiffon, plaited lace, etc. If the coat is 
made in velvet, we should recommend hav- 
ing the revers and the lining of the collar of 
fur. If the coat is of cloth, collar and revers 
look well in velvet appliquéd. 


MATERIALS 


The materials required are of velvet five 
yards, of satin five yards, of cloth two and a 
half yards. 

For waistcoat and inner tails, one yard of 
silk or brocade. 

White satin or striped silk make the pretti- 
est linings; five yards are needed. 


WHISPERS 


TO THE WOMAN WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


Or the economical, fronts made of In- 

F dian muslin instead of silk muslin are 

much more practical, as in the light 

colors and white they soil easily, and must 
be often cleaned. 

Do not have your fronts too elaborate, as 
they are only pretty when perfectly spotless, 
and not crushed. Several inexpensive fronts 
are better than asingle elaborate one worn too 
long. 

A good idea is to have several chemisettes 
in taffeta, made with backs, to which the 
fresh fronts and collarscan betacked. There 
are sO many pretty narrow velvets and fancy 
ruchings and ribbons, which can be bought at 
low prices, that these fronts can be made with 
little time or trouble. 

A simple front can be made of white In- 
dian muslin trimmed with three perpendicu- 
lar rows of narrow black and white velvet 
ribbon, with groups of tucks between, the 
collar matching. 

A very good way to use short sashes which 
have become slightly wrinkled, is to cut them 
in lengths long enough to go around the 
waist, fastening a fancy buckle on the ends 
and using them for belts. 


The dainty finish of fine hemstitched col- 
lars and cuffs is very attractive with simple 
gowns, and can be made with less expense 
and equal fineness from handkerchiefs. A 
fine handkerchief, with a running design 
straight around and no design in the corners, 
cuts to the best advantage. One handker- 
chief makes two collars and a pair of cuffs for 
anyone of medium size. 


A pair of knit sleeves are very convenient, 
and save many a cold in our changeable climate. 
They are useful for evening wear with a 
décolleté gown over gloves which do not keep 
one warm. Or worn with a chamois jacket 
which can be got ready made, but without 
sleeves, at any good druggist’s. Materials re- 
quired: one half pound white single German- 
town wool, two needles No. 5. 

Cast on 18 stitches; knit 32 ridges or 64 
rows. Cast off. This forms the cuff, in 
Which the ridges are perpendicular. Take 
up and knit along one side of this piece 64 
stitches, knit 12 rows plain (6 ridges). —1 3th 
row. Knit 1, increase by knitting the back 
as well as the front of the next stitch, knit 
to within 2 stitches of end, increase, knit 1. 
11 rows plain.—25th row. Increase again. 





11 rows plain.—34th row. Increase again. 
5 rows plain.—4oth row. Increase again. 
Continue to increase with 5 rows plain between 
each increased row until there are 84 stitches. 
Then slip 1, knit 1, draw slipped stitch over 
the knit, repeat, knit plain to within 4 stitches 
of end of row, and decrease twice as at the 
beginning. 3 rows plain, and continue to 
decrease with 3 rows plain between each de- 
creased row until there are 44 stitches left. 
Then knit 2 together five times at the begin- 
ning and end of row. Knit one row plain. 
Take up and knit 24 stitches on either side 
of the 34 stitches left, i.e., the edge stitches 
of the decreased rows. On these 84 stitches 
knit backwards and forwards for 12 rows. 
Cast off 48 stitches loosely, knit toend. In 
working back cast off 14 stitches. This will 
leave 20 stitches to form a strap. On these 
knit backwards and forwards for 20 ridges ; 
more if desired, but, as the work is elastic, 
this is a good average length. Work another 
sleeve to correspond, but without a strap, and 








whole egg, a tablespoonful of vanilla, and 
finally another ounce of fresh butter. When 
the paste is smooth, roll, divide into tiny 
elongated rolls, arrange them on a slightly 
buttered tin and bake in a moderate oven till 
a golden brown. 


Cuesse SaANpwicues—A nice sandwich, to 
be eaten with salads, is made of very thin 
white bread, spread with a little butter and 
cream cheese sprinkled with finely chopped 
English walnuts. Cut in small squares or 
diamonds, with the crusts off. 


Stewep Liver.—Take one onion, chop 
fine, half a carrot and a small bunch of pars- 
ley also chopped. Put them together and 
brown slightly, now add a pound of calf’s 
liver cut in small dice, stir continually to pre- 
vent burning, and when this is browned add 
three cups of boiling water and a cup of new 
rice. Cook until thick. Serve in pannikins. 


Mousse av Cart.—Put in a bowl a pound 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN —NO, I, LOUIS XV JACKET 


For description see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 1 sent on receipt of coupon 


on this page, with remittance of fifty cents. 


sew it to the strap already worked 14 stitches 
from the under-arm seam. Sew up both 
sleeves. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 
(ons Rotts—A delicious roll to 


serve with afternoon tea, which ean 

be easily made this season, as good 
French chestnuts are very plentiful. Roast 
about thirty chestnuts, peel and pound them 
in a mortar with one-quarter pound of fresh 
butter ; put the mixture on a pastry board and 
work in two and one-half ounces of dry sifted 
flour, two ounces of powdered sugar, one 


of whipped cream. 


to work the dasher long. 
twice to mix through and remove having the 
mousse packed with ice until needed. 
is served in cups like Roman punch. A 
tablespoonful of stiffly whipped cream served 
on top is an improvement. 
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and a half of granulated sugar, a third of a 
quart of very strong coffee, a quart and a 
half of milk. Put it all through a fine hair 
sieve. Surround the !bowl with ice and as 
soon as the mixture commences to be quite 
cold stir in little by little a quart and a half 
Pour this mixture into a 
freezer to make it freeze. It is not necessary 
Move it once or 


This 


Marrons Gract—These are a delicious 
sweet, and not very difficult to make, if care 
be taken. Peel two pounds of fine chestnuts, 
parboil them till tender, remove all the skin 
without breaking them, and put them into a 
basin ; make a syrup of 25° with three pounds 
of sugar and just under a pint of water ; after 
it has boiled for five minutes pour it over the 
chestnuts, and let it stand for twenty-four 
hours. Put them in a preserving pan; after 
the first boil draw them aside, and let them 
simmer gently until the syrup has been re- 
duced by one-third, and has attained about 
32°. When quite cold remove the chestnuts, 
and drain them on a wire netting—this should 
be made in a frame to slip in and out of the 
oven, like an ordinary baking sheet, and can 
be made at any tinsmith's ; dry the chestnuts 
in a slow oven on the netting till all the 
moisture is absorbed, and keep in tins for use 
at dessert. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING 
OVER OLD FUR CAPE 

E give the accompanying illustration 

W as a pretty idea to make an effect- 

ive theatre or reception wrap from 


an old fur cape by the addition of a shaped vel- 
vet flounce, chiffon revers, collar, etc. 


The lining should be of some pretty figured 
silk in a becoming color, with inside collar 
and revers of chiffon matching the lining. 
The chiffon on the collar and revers should 
be quilled. 

To make the cape more elaborate a lace 


flounce may be put over the velvet one. The 
flounce is attached to the cape with satin 
cord, 








VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocut, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York. 


E|Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Pattern No 


Published 


These patterns are made in one size only. 
Bust 36, Waist 24, Skirt 42 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern, 
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and also all the back numbers from Janu- 
ary 1st, together with a copy of Charles 
Dana Gibson’s last book, SKETCHES 
AND CARTOONS (containing 84 of 
Mr. Gibson’s latest and best drawings, some 
of which have never been published be- 
fore), to any reader of this magazine who 


will send us seven ($7.00) dollars. 








Copyright, 1899, by Life Publishing Co, 











CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


LIFE is the only paper in which Mr. 
Gibson’s work now appears, while 
SKETCHES AND CARTOONS is the 
most popular as it is the most artistic and 


entertaining of all Mr. Gibson’s books. 


A catalogue containing 120 examples of 
the works of Mr. Gibson and other artists 


will be mailed to any address on receipt 


of ten cents. 


LIFE PUBLISHING CO., - - 





LIFR, C. D. GIBSON 
AND HIS LAST BOOK 


We will send LIFE for one year from date,. 









Copyright, 1897, by Life Publishing Co. 
“Ts bicycling bad for the heart?” 


The yearly subscription to LIFE is $5.00, 
and the price of SKETCHES AND CAR- 
TOONS is $5.00. We offer both for only 
$7.00 as wellasall the back numbers of LIFE 
from January 1st. Anyone already a sub- 
scriber will find in a year’s subscription to 
LIFE or a copy of Mr. Gibson’s book a 
desirable gift for any occasion. To those 
not at present taking LIFE this offer affords 
an unusual opportunity to get both this 
paper and Mr. Gibson’s book. 


A Specimen Page from [ir, Gibson’s Book ‘‘ Sketches and Cartoons ’’ 
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THE EDUCATION OF MR. PIPP. 
I11. 


“He is much gratified at the attention shown him when in London.” 


19 West 31st St., New York City 
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